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Winter Olympics: Too Soon for the U.S.? 


(See Sports) 











Kids and Corrosion— Keep out! 


PROTECTIVE 
COATINGS 


STEEL FENCE protects industrial prop- 
erty ... safeguards curious children, 
and keeps out trespassers. 

But what protects the fence? It 
necds protection, too... against a 
most ruthless destrover ... corrosion, 

In this matter of protecting steel, 
masonry, and concrete Koppers Com- 
pany performs one of its most valu- 
able services to industry. For Koppers 
specializes in the development and 
production of a variety of tough, thick 
protective coatings refined from coal 
tar bases. These coatings combat cor- 
rosive conditions on all kinds of in- 


dustrial structures and equipment, on 
surfaces both above and below grade. 

Some of these special coatings are 
applied hot. Others are applied col: 
by brush or spray. Some are for hig 
temperature uses; others for app! - 
cation where corrosive fumes, exc 
sive condensation, or extremes of a: - 
mospheric conditions exist. 

Koppers makes a protective coa 
ing which will give longer life to yo: 
plant structures and equipment. W] 
not write us about your problem: 
Koppers Company, Inc., Tar Prox 
ucts Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


MAKING PROTECTIVE COATINGS is just one way in which Koppers serves industry and 
you. It manufactures couplings, propellers, piston rings, paving materials, chemicals from 
coal. It is a leader in the wood-preserving industry. It designs and builds most of America’s 
coke ovens. There are many Koppers products and services that will help your business. 


















THE TRANE COMPANY, 
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TRANE HEATING 


L'ye 40 
"tye 


and AIR CONDITIONING -- 


Engineered Products for Engineered Systems 


Complete air conditioning systems provide 
heating as well as cooling. More than that, 
they provide humidification, dehumidifica- 
tion, filtering, and air circulation. Obviously, 
no two applications require exactly the same 
combination of all of these functions .. . 
thus mass-produced air conditioning often 
provides too much of one factor and too little 
of another. 


Architects, engineers, and contractors — 
who know that each job calls for a specially 
designed system — find their solution in the 
complete Trane line of heating and air condi- 
tioning products. They combine Trane engi- 
neered products — built with the economy 






Manufacturing 


of line production — into systems that meet 
exact requirements in every way. 


Because Trane manufactures a complete 
line, architects, engineers, and contractors 
can plan entire Trane systems, obtaining all 
the necessary elements from one source, with 
one responsibility. Trane Field Offices in 85 
principal cities offer these men their entire 
cooperation. 
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The Convector-radiator—modern successor to 
the old-fashioned cast iron radiator—has been 
engineered by Trane for universal application 
to steam and hot water heating systems, and 
is beimg produced in quantity so you can 
now secure it from local distributors’ stocks. 


LTD., 





Engineers of Equipment for 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 


LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN @ Also TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, 





TORONTO, ONTARIO 


/ found a 
way fo keep 
LUOS PECTS 
reminded / 


| Give 
“Autopoint” 
IMPRINTED 

INDEX 


Something new 
in business gifts 
— give this in- 
stant action In 
dex with your 
name or slogan 
imprinted. It will 
keep prospects 
constantly re: 
minded. 


Press just one key and index flips back 
to alphabetical page on which to enter 
names, phone numbers, data, etc. on the 
roomy 4” x 5” index cards. Easily removed 
and reinserted in a matter of seconds. 
Also 100 loose memo sheets in base. 
Beautifully finished in walnut or black. 
Mail coupon for details and prices. 


Autopoint "Imprinted 
MEMO CASES 


Another popular 

““Autopoint’’ im- 

printed number. 

Comes in 2 sizes— 

filled with 200 writ- 

ing sheets 4” x 6”, or 

3” x 5”. Molded of plastic in 

black or walnut. Your name on 

the front will be a constant reminder. 
Mail coupon for details and prices. 


TRAOE 


INDEX 


Precision-Built by the Makers of 
"Autopoint” Pencils 
Autopoint Company, Sept. N2, 1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinols 


er AS OS gala ila asia | 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
Dept. N2, 1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
Please send me details and prices on 
OC ‘tAutopoint” Imprinted Index 
0 ‘*tAutopoint” Imprinted Memo Cases 
2 Have Salesman call 
Name. .......---- Betas tice 
Company Name... 
Street Address... , 
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LETTERS 





Louisiana Primary 

YOUR ARTICLE IN THE JAN. 5 ISSUE EN- 
TITLED “POLITICS: ECHOES IN THE BAYOUS” 
CLEARLY SHOWED FAVORITISM TO THE CAN- 
DIDATE WHO WILL RUN SECOND TO EARL K. 
LONG IN THE COMING JAN. 20 PRIMARY, 
NAMELY, SAM HOUSTON JONES. SAM IS 
DEFINITELY NOT THE ESTABLISHED FAVORITE, 
HE IS THE LOSER, LIKE THE REST OF THOSE 
WHO OPPOSE THE HONORABLE MR. LONG. 


GEORGE W. WOODARD 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


P YOUR POLITICAL ARTICLE ON LOUISIANA 
WAS YELLOW JOURNALISM. IGNORING IN- 
DEPENDENT JUDGE ROBERT KENNON WAS 
UNFAIR. FALSE PICTURE OF SITUATION PRE- 
SENTED AS KENNON STRONG IS THE CON- 
TENDER AND PROBABLE WINNER. 


EDITORS 
NORTH BATON ROUGE JOURNAL 


BATON ROUGE, LA. 


The above telegrams were obviously 


sent some days in advance of the Louisi- 


ana primary last week. For the results of 
NEWSWEEK'S prophecies, see the National 
Affairs section. 


Midnight and Noon 


The little controversy about the correct 
designation of midnight and noon (NEews- 
WEEK, Jan. 19) brings to mind a very 
sarly, disquieting experience: 

As a copy boy on The Washington Post 
under the late Gene Pharo, I had the 
tiresome task of compiling the daily 
“What’s Going on and Where” column—a 
listing of civic, business and social meet- 
ings, dinners, soirees, etc. I had been doing 
this for several months without apparent 
error when City Editor Pharo, in his quiet 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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DOES LOTS MORE 
THAN KEEP HAIR 


PREFERRED 
AMONG AMERICAS 


Kreml Hair Tonic 

gives you your money’s 
worth. Be smart and 

enjoy its EXTRA ADVANTAGES. 
Kreml not only keeps hair ne: 
groomed throughout the busiest 
—it does lots more— 


NEVER SMOTHERS HAIR 
OR SCALP WITH GREASE 
Kreml never leaves hair 
feeling greasy, sticky or 
dirty. No grease comes off 
on hatbands! 

@ Sze TROUBLED BY ORY SCALP? 

QANORUIF 
OW COAT COLLAR? 


Kreml is grand to lubri- 
cate a dry scalp. It also 
removes dandruff flakes 
and leaves scalp feeling 
so alive—so invigorated. 
Use Kreml daily for better- groomed 
hair and a more ‘hygienic’ scalp. 


KREMIi 


HAIR TONIC 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
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Successful telecasts of surgical operations show value of television to medical education. 


“Step up beside the surgeon—and watch” 


Not long ago, a radio beam flashed 
across the New York sky—and “car- 
riel” more than 7000 surgeons into 
an operating room... 

Impossible? It was done by televi- 
sion, when RCA demonstrated—to a 
congress of surgeons—how effective this 
me:lium can be in teaching surgery. 

In a New York hospital, above an op- 
erating table, a supersensitive RCA Image 
Orthicon television camera televised a 
serics of operations. Lighting was normal. 
Im:ges were transmitted on a narrow, 


line-of-sight beam... As the pictures were 
seen the operating surgeons were heard 
explaining their techniques... 

The beam was picked up at a mid- 
town hotel—carried to RCA Victor 
television receivers. And on the video 
screens, visiting surgeons followed each 
delicate step of surgical procedure. Ac- 
tion was sharp and clear. Each surgeon 
was as “close-up” as if he were actually 
beside the operating table. 

Said a prominent surgeon: “Televi- 
sion as a way of teaching surgery sur- 


passes anything we have ever had... I 
never imagined it could be so effective 
until I actually saw it...” 

Use of television in many fields—and 
surgical education is only one— grows nat- 
urally from advanced scientific thinking 
at RCA Laboratories. Progressive research 
is part of every instrument bearing the 
names RCA or RCA Victor. 

When in Radio City, New York, be sure 
to see the radio and electronic wonders at 
RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 49th St. 
Free admission. Radio Corporation of 
America, RCA Building, New York 20,N.Y. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 








‘CURT GREENE gives vets lots of 


practical training in good farming. 


Union County, North Carolina, 
get a lot more out of good 
farming than big crops. 








Se 
1. EVERY DAY Curt lectures to G. L’s in 
the new Veterans Hall, built by students and Bpa 
instructors for the Farm ‘Training Program. liv 
Ile was chosen by the vets themselves. in¢ 





. 


5. BEAGLES and saddle horses are ahobby 6. CURTIS GREENE has taught Sunday 7. CURT is building a good dairy herd— 
with Curt and Corbett. They follow their School for 27 years. The whole family goes helps neighbors do the same—is convinced an 
pack of nine beagles on horseback, mostly to church every Sunday to enjoy the spiritual animal husbandry agriculture means more 
“to hear the music they make.” companionship of life-time neighbors. security for farmers, better nutrition for a 
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more 
r all. 





a 
_ GREENE and his wife, ““Miss Jen- 
nie,” started with little more than a cabin 
on a cotton patch. 

From one-crop hardships, the Greenes 
farmed themselves into security and com- 
fort by sheer good sense and determination. 
They coaxed the stubborn soil into tripling 
its yields, they improved pastures, built up 
a dairy herd, increased their acreage, en- 
larged and modernized their home. 

They have come a long way up, step by 
step, through hard work. Selfish rewards 
could have been their greatest incentive for 


material gain. But as they succeeded they 





shared ... for the good of the whole 


community. 

Of his returns in good living Curt Greene 
says, “Money lacks a whole lot of being 
everything.” His life is richer for the wealth 
of experience he can give freely in teaching 
veterans, encouraging diversification, help- 
ing others to farm better—for security. 

The story of the Greenes, their struggle 
and success, is told in full in the February 
issue of Country Gentleman .. . another in- 
spiring “family portrait” of American farm 
life in the Good Farming—Good Living 


series about Country Gentleman subscribers. 





2, HE URGES diversification, has proved it 
pays off. The county’s top-income farmers, all 
livestock and grain men, average 3 times the 
income of lowest group, cotton-only farmers. 





3. SON CORBETT and Mrs. Greene 
Jennie) appreciate power machinery, know 
how to keep the farm’s two tractors, two 
Jeeps and other equipment in tip-top shape. 





(Miss 











turn to Country Gentleman 
for Better Farming, Better Living 
















4. THE SNUG HOUSE, now a comfortable 
39 rooms and bath, has grown with the farm. 
With electricity have come lights, refrigera- 
tor, washing machine and electric range. 






‘| cant go on...my fans have moulted I" 
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“Relax, Miss La Vere. 
Just relax. It’s hours till 
showtime! Where is your 
fan-maker? 600 miles 
away? Just have ’em 
y sent Air Express. Ship- 
ments can even go coast- 
to-coast overnight! 





















































*‘Air Express gets me rush hand- 
bills, programs and lighting equip- 
ment in hours. Door-to-door serv- 
ice, at no extra cost. Goes on all 
flights of all Scheduled Airlines, 
so there’s no waiting around... 
























































“‘Rates? Low as Singer’s midgets. 
Business men use Air Express 
regularly to ship everything from 
baby chicks to auto parts. Gets 
things done—with profit! Cheer 
up, La Vere, the show will go on!” 












































Specify Air Express-Worlds fastest Shipping Service 


e Low rates—special pick-up and delivery in principal U.S. towns and 
cities at no extra cost. 

e@ Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 

e Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 

e Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 


True case history: Electrical instruments in Alhambra, Calif., were 
needed in Dalias fast. Picked up the 4th at 6 P.M., delivered next day 
at 1 P.M. 29 lbs., 1243 miles, Air Express charge only $10.68. Other 
weights, any distance, similarly inexpensive and fast. Phone your local 
“ Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, for fast shipping action. 










































































Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal fowns and cities 


















AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE S 
OF RAILWAY EXPRESS = 
AGENCY AND THE 


scHepuLeD AIRLINES oF THE u.s. 
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(Continued from Page 2) 

but very determined manner, point: | oy} 
that I was designating noon as 12 »: 
should “look it up in Webster’s.” 

To his subsequent disappointmen and 
chagrin, I told him (perhaps a b' too 
unkindly) of his mistaken judgment | ; the 
matter. Despite his setback, I was o: ‘ered & 
to use “12 a.m. for noon; 12 p.m. fo: mid. 
night.” As always, I did his biddin: 

The point of this story is yet to ome. 
however: Several days later, I not 
more buoyant stride in Pharo’s step 1s he 
headed for his desk bearing a dict) nary 
under his arm. For the life of me, } can't 
recall the name of the volume. But > med 
with his kinder authority, he “p 
himself correct. 

Ever since, dictionaries annoy m: . .- 
and, for all I know, The Washingto:. Post 
may be following Pharo’s instruct’ to 
this very day. 


and 





veda 


ved” 


Srantey G. Howse 
Ed tor 
Labor Relations Institute 
New York City 


‘Brown Tiny Tims’ 

I read your article titled, “Brown Tiny 
Tims,” children of Negro GI’s and English 
girls, in the Dec. 29, 1947, issue. I couldn't 
help but think, as I read and looked at the 
picture, of the numberless Negro mothers 
with “white” babies—something that has 
gone on from the induction of slavery to 
date. 

These thousands of nameless cliildren 
are neither orphans nor do they have par- 
ents. If they are dark, they fit fairly well 
into the Negro side of the family. Regard- 
less of the “color” they never go inio the 
white side of the family. For the few drops 
of Negro blood, regardless of their blond 
hair or blue eyes, make them Negro. 

I do have heartfelt sympathy for the 
babies and their mothers, as human }vcings. 
It is difficult enough to get along in life 
when born within the bonds of wedlock 
and within the line of one’s own rice. I 
hope these unfortunate babies won't be- 
come a national issue or political pawns. 


Birpre PARKER FRAZIER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


> Your informing story about the ‘egro 
war babies, written without bias, sould 
not go unread, as its approach to the solu- 
tion of a rather delicate question is both 
humane and challenging. However, | am 
unable to agree that these little fc:lows 
should be classified as illegitimat:. It 
seems reasonable that the whole qu: :tion 
of child illegitimacy might well be rec. am- 
ined by social agencies everywhere. | low 
could a child be illegitimate? 


O. B. Taytor, Mv. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 






' Two Cleos 


When your cover of Katharine Co: nell 
as Cleopatra appeared Jan. 19, I thovght 
you had used it once before. But on :un- 
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| Is Every American 


nary 
can’t 


, Rich? 


People in other lands say Americans are the of reasonable imagination are free to make 
best-dressed people in the world. anything for which they can find a market. 
And the better they make it, and the lower 
they get the price, the farther they go. 


Tiny 

els Does this mean we are a country of rich 
dn’t ‘ 
tthe fg people? No. It means we are people of a rich } 
: country. Burlington Mills found a market for rayon. 
y to Just as Burlington was free to enter this mar- 


But not alone the richness of land and re- 
ie ' ket, so were people free to accept or reject 
oe sources. Other countries have these, too—and ; 
ae its products. 


in greater abundance. 
rard- 
) the 
lrops 


Burlington kept making its fabrics better 
and getting its prices lower. More and more 
manufacturers chose Bur-Mil rayons to make 
into suits, dresses, shirts, slacks, lingerie. More 


Then why has this country produced a 
lond standard of living that other countries con- 
the ff sider fabulous? 


ings. 


hes Why have we made a common-place in and more women used Burlington fabrics for 
OCK 


eI & America of merchandise-laden store windows spreads, drapes, furniture upholstery. 


that would be a miracle in other lands? Why Today, Burlington is one of the world’s 


have land and resources jelled in such a way greatest producers of man-made textiles. 


here as i try in hi ? — , 
SS ee ee This is a tribute to Burlington Quality. But 
egTo 


ould Because of one resource that is more plen- it is more a tribute to a country whose re- 
olu- 


noth tiful here than in any other country in the sources of freedom have made men resource- 


be world—freedom. Freedom of Enterprise. Men ful in the common good. 


It 


tion 


: Burlington Mills 


*«s Woven into the Life of America” 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES, Greensboro, N. G. 


Makers of « Women’s Wear Fabrics « Men’s Wear Fabrics « Decorative Fabrics « Cotton Piece Goods and Yarns « Hosiery - Ribbons 





“We're happier since 
the Twins arrived /” 





My Dictaphone Twin 
behaves beautifully! 


Slow, tiring, “‘read-that-back” dictation 
went out the door the day voice-perfect 
Electronic Dictation stepped in. 


My twin—the Electronic Dictating Ma- 
“i 


chine—gets all dictation finished in record 
time. It’s said and done, now! 

This machine lets me relax while I 
dictate, too. The handy electronic mike 
never muffs a word, or a whisper. I can sit 
back and think out loud! 


The Dictaphone Twins 
For an eye-opening, ear-opening dem- 
onstration, call your local Dictaphone 
Representative. Let him show you how 
the Twins can save you time and money. 
Or just mail the coupon below. 


Dictaphone Corporation, Department D-2 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
0 Please send me descriptive literature. 

[) Please demonstrate Twins in my office. 


Name 





Cc 





- » 


Address 











My Dictaphone Twin 
is letter perfect ! 


My Twin’s electronic, too... it’s the new 
Dictaphone Transcriber! It re-speaks every 
word with perfect tonal clarity. It means 
nonstop, letter-perfect typing. 

There’s every convenience for speed 


and comfort. Dials to control volume, tone 
and speed separately. A muting switch, 
that completely smothers all machine 
sounds. 

And the feather-light head-set never 
touches a hair of my head! 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade- 
mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Elec- 
tronic dictating machines and other sound-recording 
and reproducing equipments bearing said trade-mark, 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictation 


““It’s said and done!“ 
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Leigh and Cornell 


ning through my stack of old News’. »nxs, 
I found that I was thinking, inste.d, of 
your cover of Vivien Leigh as Cle: patra 
on Aug. 26, 1946. 

How about letting us look at botl: Cleos 
together? 


J. B. ALEXA‘ oER 
New York City 


Henry and His Hen 


Henry Wallace will get no furth»r de. 
veloping “greater hen-house prodiiction” 
than he will in the forthcoming ¢ ection 
should he use the fowl pictured on the 
NEWSWEEK cover (Jan. 12). 

That bird is not a Columbian hen. but a 
cock or I'll eat my best Columbian \Vyan- 
dotte hen alive. 


James W. Treacue 
Crane, Texas 


> Your cover shows Henry with a chicken 
in his arms. Shouldn’t you have had him 
holding a baby pig? 


J. T. James 
Chicago, Ill. 


> After looking at the Jan. 12 cover, I 
realize that Mr. Wallace is a very able man 
in some respects, and I am proba!)ly not 
very well qualified to pass judgment on 
him except as to his political principles. 
However, I feel sure that the hen and 
Mr. Wallace are about 50-50 in that 
respect. 


Cuarwes P. Kenvepy 
Tucson, Ariz. 





make sure | 
of your copy 


[] one year $6.50 
C two years $10.00 


mail to 


address 
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KB INTERNATIONALS 
finest values in Interna- | 
Truck history. Outstand- ©#; 
performance and econ- 
Beautifully styled. 


INTERNATIONAL GREEN DIAMOND 





DIFFERENT 
TRUCK ENGINES 






power 
International 
Trucks! 


INTERNATIONAL BLUE DIAMOND 


INTERNATIONAL RED DIAMOND 


Here are 3 of the 13 = Read How Internationals Are Specialized to Every Truck Job 


TO PROVIDE International Trucks with profitable 
power for every job—with the Performance-Co- 
Ordination that has made them America’s outstand- 
ing trucks—13 different engines are used. 

Brake horsepower of these engines ranges from 
82 to 322; piston displacements from 214 to 1090 cu- 
bic inches; pounds feet of torque from 160 to 972. 

Yes, International Trucks are expertly Perform- 
ance-Co-Ordinated. 

For example: 86 standard wheelbases are avail- 
able; 22 transmissions; 16 auxiliary transmissions; 29 
rear axles; and hundreds of other features of design 
and construction —all to provide a specialized Inter- 
national—smallest to largest—to do every truck job 


Tune in James Melton on ‘Harvest of Stars.’"” NBC Sundays. 








at top efficiency with rock-bottom economy. 

And Internationals are Load-Co-Ordinated as well 
as Performance-Co-Ordinated. They're Load-Co- 
Ordinated by the exclusive International Truck Point 
Rating System. 

That means that every International Truck operator 
knows how much payload is most profitable for him. 

Evidence of International Truck performance and 
economy is overwhelming. Note this fact: 

Each year for the last 15 more heavy-duty Interna- 
tionals have been bought by American commerce and 


industry than any other make. 
Motor Truck Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ° Chicago | 
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Hits tron farmer made a wasteland bloom 


IN THOSE DAYs, the worms Owned most of the 
American earth. 


The farmer sweated out his years wringing little crops 
from little fields, while the great golden land lay idle all 
around him. What was the use of planting a bigger 

tract when there were no hands to work it, when the crop 
would die on the stalk before you could gather it in? 


There came a man who changed all that. C yrus 
McCormick, a farmer’s son, black-bearded and determined, 
driven by a vision of fertility locked up in the earth. 


One morning he hitched a horse to a big iron 
contraption he’d hammered out in the shop, drove it 


through a wheat-field, and neatly cut thirty acres of wheat 
without even working up a sweat. 


Cy McCormick’s reaper rolled through the wastelands 
of America, and behind it sprang the yellow 

wheat. Through the wheat came the railroads, and 

beside the railroads grew the clean new towns and cities. 
A man had an idea—and the world was richer. 


There are inventions so basic that they 

strengthen the very heart of life, and make the difference 
between want and abundance. For millions of Americar 
life insurance and annuities are among these inventions-—: 
implements for helping men to harvest the good things 
of life for themselves and their families. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN* 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A Well-Informed Publie 


Is Ameriea’s Greatest Security 








For Your | ntormation 


RUSSO-GERMAN PAPERS: Few official releases in recent 
history have had more significance than the secret German- 
Russian documents made public in Washington last week. 
Yet, under pressure of deadlines, many daily papers could 
give them only modest space, and few had time for a thor- 
ough job of digesting. Believing the documents are of 
momentous importance to the present and future of the 
world, NEWSWEEK singles them out for special treatment on 
pages 22-25. It has culled the most significant passages and 
put them against a background of the news of the period, 
ending up with a 4,700-word treatment of the original 
129,000-odd words. It is believed readers will find these four 
pages both fascinating as present reading and valuable as 
a permanent record. 


RED FACE: Just often enough 
to irritate, NEWSWEEK, in the proc- 
ess of blowing its horn on this 
page, blares out a sour note. Some- 
times when a paean on Periscope’s 
perspicacity appears in this col- 


-umn, the seers in that department 


come up with a cracked crystal ball 

the very next week. The latest sour note, however, came not 
from NEWSWEEK but from one of its staff members. With in- 
credible timing, an article titled “Eisenhower Can Be 
Drafted” by Kenneth Crawford, assistant chief of News- 
WEEK’s Washington byreau, appeared in the Reader’s Digest 
for February. Reporting to us by teletype on Eisenhower’s 
surprise “not a candidate” statement, Crawford last week 
ribbed himself: “For further thoughts see a splendid article 
in Reader’s Digest entitled ‘Eisenhower Can Be Drafted’ by 
one Kenneth G. Crawford.” An editor teletyped back: 
“Author you mention unknown here. Can you identify fur- 
ther?” Crawford promptly replied: “He’s a fellow with a 
long red face who goes around muttering about the perversity 
of Army brass.” 


SNOW BUSINESS: While to New Yorkers and other city- 
bound folk it may mean only galoshes and slush, to a certain 
band of enthusiasts snow is as rain to a duck. They are those 
who love to ski—and they vary in agility from the well- 
bandaged and limping type to the 60-mile-an-hour downhill 
no-hands type. This week, Newsweek’s Sports department 
takes up the experts while the Business department deals 
with the businessmen who have found that skiing enthusiasm 
pays off to the tune of almost $1,000,000,000 a year (see 
page 56). 


THE COVER: In a country as sports-conscious as the United 
States, it is a rather bitter pill that Americans have consist- 
ently placed poorly in the winter Olympics. Not being a group 
to take a score like this lying (or falling) down, American 
winter-sports participants have 
worked hard and _ persistently to 
better their showing in international 
competition. According to experts, 
their enterprise now has a chance 
to produce results (see page 64). 
A major obstacle, in the wom- 
en’s skiing events, is the young 
lady on this week’s cover, who is 
not just another pretty in a ski suit. 
She is Georgette Thioliére Miller, French champion and gen- 
erally acknowledged the world’s leading female skier, shown 


- here at Sun Valley, Idaho. 
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‘CHINESE WALL" 


America cannot retire behind 
and hope for security! 
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“tt is certainly not possible for our 
country to surround itself with a 
Chinese Wall. Should we close its 
gates and refuse our assistance to 
those nations, crippled and impov- 
erished, who seek our help, we 
would abandon them to the influ- 


ence of those who seek to extend 
their own ideolo 


beyond their bor 


The I T & T, America’s largest 


world-wide communications. sees world 


system of 


peace largely dependent on world-wide 
cable and radio communications. Men talk- 
ing together — knowing more of one an- 
other’s lives — can get together. Let peoples 
speak freely to peoples and they will them- 


selves destroy the distrust which keeps 


gies and power 
ders” 


men apart who should live together as 
brothers. 
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INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


IT & T COMMUNICATIONS 
IT & T is the largest 


of international 


“IT & T RESEARCH AND MANUFACTURING 
Associates of I T & T maintain electronic 
research laboratories in the United States, 
Engiand and France, and operate 35 manu- 
facturing plants in 25 countries which are 
contributing immeasurably to the rehabil- 


American system 
communications. It) in- 
cludes telephone networks in many coun- 
tries, 47,000 miles of submarine 
6,600 miles of land-line connections, over 
60 international radiotelegraph circuits 


cable, 


and more than 50 international radiotele- 
phone circuits. 


WORLD UNDERSTANDING 


THROUGH 


itation and expansion of communications 
in a war-torn world, 


WORLD COMMUNICATIONS 





















Wh:zi’s Behind Today’s News and 
Whz:i’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 


Capital Straws 

Truman is highly pleased with the work 
of Democratic Chairman McGrath. In 
fact. ue has ordered his sta‘T to “clear” all 
majo’ appointments with him. McGrath 
has assured the President that he has 
Demecratic troubles in California patched 
up—:! Ed Pauley will remain in the back- 
grou.d . . . Lt. Gen. Bedell Smith, U.S. 
Amb:ssador to Moscow, is the choice of 
Secrei‘ary Marshall to be in charge in 
Germany when the State Department 
takes over from the Army in July. How- 
ever, there is a move in Congress to con- 
tinue the Army’s control beyond June 30 
.. it. Gen. R. L. Eichelberger is being 
mentioned frequently as successor to Mac- 
Arthur in Japan. As commander of the 
Eighth Army, Eichelberger now handles 
alarve share of the occupation job. 


Democratic Tax Switch 

Many Democrats are conceding pri- 
vately that they can’t hold the line to sus- 
ta the President’s anticipated veto of 
the Republican tax-cut bill. Their greatest 
show of strength is expected to occur on 
a motion to recommit the Knutson meas- 
ure with instructions to substitute the 
$40 cost-of-livmg tax credit. When that 
motion is lost, many Democrats will vote 
with the Republicans rather than go on 
record as opposing tax relief in an elec- 
tion vear. 


$40 Plan Defense 

One argument the Administration will 
advance in support of the $40 tax-rebate 
plan is that such a cut might water down 
the expected spring round of wage-increase 
demands. Supporters also will defend the 
proposal on the basis that it would not all 
be reflected in inflationary _ pressures. 
Lower-bracket families, they'll argue, 
would not channel all of their rebates into 
consumer goods but would use a substan- 
tial part—perhaps $1,000,000,000 of the 
$3,2('0,000,000 involved—to reduce with- 
drawals on savings and to lessen credit 
indebtedness. 


National Notes 

Ove of the most sought-after Federal 
judg ships will open up soon with the re- 
tirenient of Chief Justice D. Lawrence 
Groner of the District of Columbia Court 
of ppeals. Labor Secretary Schwellen- 
bach is being mentioned for the post . . . 
At the request of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee the Library of Congress 
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is preparing a study on Soviet penetration 
in the Middle East. The report will be 
based on secret material which was made 
available to the library by the State De- 
partment House economy experts 
may recommend that provision be made 
to exempt lowest tax-bracket incomes from 
payroll deductions because the adminis- 
trative cost of making the many small re- 
funds is often more than the tax collected. 
Three out of five taxpayers in the lower 
brackets receive refunds when their re- 
turns are in... Sen. Glen Taylor of Idaho 
tells intimates that he has “about decided” 
not to accept the PCA invitation to run 
with Henry Wallace. Don’t be surprised 
if former Assistant Attorney-General 
O. John Rogge takes the leap in Taylor's 
place. 


Still Feuding 

The feud between A. F. Whitney, the 
railroad brotherhood labor leader, and the 
White House has been patched up, but 
not the feud between Whitney and John 
Steelman, Truman’s labor adviser. Whit- 
ney specified before going to the White 
House for his reunion with Truman that 
Steelman was to be excluded from the 
conference. 


GOP Harmony Move 

Weekly meetings of the sixteen GOP 
senators serving their first term in Con- 
gress have been discontinued indefinitely 
because of press leaks of what went on 
behind closed doors. Many of the new 
members have been critical of the more 
conservative policies of the “old-guard” 
leadership. Abandonment of the sessions 
is part of the GOP drive to keep intra- 
party rows out of the public prints during 
election year. 


Trivia 

White House Press Secretary Charles 
Ross and his assistant Eben Ayers both 
collected bets from newsmen after Ejisen- 
hower announced he would not be a can- 
didate. Incidentally, Truman remarked to 
a visitor back in November: “I don’t think 
Eisenhower will be a candidate against 
me”... Senator ‘Wherry of Nebraska, 
Senate majority whip, has stricken from 
the current Congressional Directory a line 
formerly included in his biography: 
“licensed embalmer and funeral director 
for past 20 years in Nebraska, Kansas, 
Iowa, and Missouri” .. . The Forest Serv- 
ice recently sent out a shipment of 80,000 
Fire Prevention posters for the Louisiana- 
Texas area. But they were all burned up 
when the truck overturned and caught 
fire in North Carolina ... Though Mar- 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





The Periscope 


garet Truman makes no secret of it, it 
isn’t generally known that she faithfully 
keeps a diary. And her father hasn’t been 
allowed a peek at it. 


wv 


Trends Abroad 

Military observers on the Balkan periph- 
ery report evidence that armed forces of 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Bulgaria are 
being merged behind the Iron Curtain. 
Soviet advisers direct training of troops 
and standardization of weapons . Al- 
though Turkey has given its moral support 
to the Arab cause in Palestine, it has no 
intention whatever of becoming in any way 
involved in Arab-Jewish strife . .. Growing 
hostility between Moslem Egypt and 
Christian Ethiopia has been almost entirely 
overshadowed by the Palestine situation. 
The bone of contention is the former 
Italian colony of Eritrea, over which both 
Egypt and Ethiopia want UN trusteeships 
... The Hungarian Government is consid- 
ering a ban on any strikes which would 
disturb reconstruction or payment of war 
indemnity to Russia . Trade experts 
don’t expect devaluation of the franc will 
make French goods much cheaper in the 
U.S. They think price boosts by French 
exporters plus inflationary pressures in 
France will counteract devaluation. 


British Middle East Aims 

You can expect an early resumption of 
Anglo-Egyptian negotiations to end the 
current “dispute” between the two coun- 
tries over the Sudan and the presence of 
British troops in Egypt. Britain is reformu- 
lating its Middle East policy and wants to 
reach agreement with Egypt, as well as 
with Iraq and Trans-Jordan, even at the 
cost of making concessions. Britain’s aim is 
to build a regional security system which 
will prevent Communist subversion in- 
peacetime and strengthen Middle East de- 
fenses. This would be carried out through 
treaties of friendship and alliance—where 
these do not exist already—between Brit- 
ain and the Arab states. Joint defense 
boards would be established with each 
country, and these in’ turn would be co- 
ordinated by a central planning body. 


Italian Colonies Bid 

Soviet diplomats are hinting to the Ital- 
ians that Moscow may be agreeable to 
Italian trusteeships for some of the former 
Italian colonies in Africa. U.S. and British 
experts suspect that the Soviets are gam- 
bling on their ability to establish a Com- 
munist government in Rome by the time 
the trusteeships are set up. The Western 
Powers will attempt to delay consideration 
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of the proposal if it is made. But, whatever 
the Soviet motives, neither Britain, France, 
nor the U.S. can afford to invite Italian 
hostility by an outright opposition to the 
scheme. 


Italian Fears 

Italy is worried over the possibility that 
Russia may base its reparations fleet at 
Yugoslav ports on the Adriatic. The 
Soviets are slated to get about one-third 
of remaining Italian combat vessels as part 
of the price of the peace treaty negotiated 
at Paris in 1946. These would include an 
old battleship, one cruiser, three destroy- 
ers, two submarines, two torpedo boats, 
and some 30 auxiliary craft. 


Inter-American Defense Board 

The plush Inter-American Defense 
Board, set up in 1942 to settle hemisphere 
defense problems, is becoming increasingly 
ineffective. Recently, controversy over 
U.S. bases at the Panama Canal was 
carefully avoided at the board’s huge con- 
ference table. The board steers away from 
all disagreements, whether it’s a matter of 
defense or not. It concerns itself solely 
with so-called “multilateral” matters upon 
which all members can agree (like the plan 
to furnish U.S. arms to Latin American 
countries). Some delegates fear the board 
may be dissolved altogether when its fu- 
ture comes up at the Bogota conference. 
Actually, the defense board is just a tem- 
porary agency, to be replaced eventually 
with a permanent organization under the 
Chapultepec agreement. 


Foreign Notes 

John C. Wiley, U.S. Ambassador in 
Portugal, may soon be transferred to Iran. 
Wiley, who |.1s served in Warsaw, Moscow, 
and Riga, is an expert on Russian affairs 

. . Messages intercepted by occupation 
authorities in Europe indicate that Moscow 
expects a serious outbreak of strikes in the 
U.S. this spring. Communists’ hopes for 
retarding or defeating the Marshall plan 
are based as much on this factor as on their 
own propaganda . . . The “government” of 
the nonexistent Azerbaijan Republic, be- 
lieved to be housed in a railroad car on the 
Soviet side of the Iranian border, has 
“officially recognized” the Markos guerrilla 
“government” of Greece . . . French In- 
terior Minister Jules Moch has asked 
mayors and prefects in certain key spots 
in France for detailed information on 
their buildings in view of possible violence 
in the near future. He asked for diagrams 
indicating best defense points. 


Vv 


Speculation Curb 

The Senate Agriculture Committee is 
quietly considering a bill that would make 
speculation in commodities by Federal 
employes a criminal offense. The Demo- 
crats on the committee are opposing it 
because they believe approval of such a 
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measure would reflect too harshly on 
Democrats who have been revealed as 
grain traders. 


DC-6 Grounding Losses 

Operators of at least three airlines which 
voluntarily grounded their DC-6 trans- 
ports will have lost an estimated $12,000,- 
000 by the time the aircraft are back in 
service around the end of March. To this 
total can be added the losses of two other 
lines which decline to estimate what the 
grounding is costing. 


Auto Notes . 

Ford dealers across the country are rais- 
ing a fund, now more than $300,000, for a 
memorial to Henry Ford. Working quietly 
for fear of being swamped with “charity” 
proposals, they currently favor establish- 
ing the memorial at Dearborn, Mich., 
where Ford got his start . Tractor 
manufacturers fear that some small out- 
fits which are throwing together inferior 
tractors for export only will give the U.S. 
industry a bad name overseas . . . The 
General Motors Allison Division is turning 
100% to production of jet aircraft engines 

. Engineers are working out a heavy, 
standardized inside door handle for trucks. 
Truck operators and their heavy-handed 
drivers long have complained that it’s too 
easy to yank off present handles, the same 
size as those on passenger cars. 


The Oil Pinch 

If petroleum-industry recommendations 
are carried out, March and April will see 
motorists hard pinched for gasoline in 
many sections of the country. Cutbacks in 
gasoline production during the next 60 
days are being advocated as one means 
for easing home fuel shortage. Fuel-oil sup- 
plies are now at a dangerous low—and 
while nothing can be done about rationing 
this season, Interior Secretary Krug. al- 
ready is considering various possible ration- 
ing proposals for next winter. 


The St. Lawrenee Project 

The long-pending proposal to create an 
international deep-water canal and hydro- 
electric facilities on the St. Lawrence may 
be “authorized” by Congress this year, 
but stands little chance at this session of 
being granted the necessary funds to get 
started. An initial appropriation of $50,- 
000,000 would be required. Tight-fisted 
Chairman Taber of the powerful House 
Appropriations Committee is “unalterably 
opposed” to voting funds at this time. 


Business Footnotes 


The Federal Power Commission is split 
by internal feuding. Several recent policy 
decisions have been stymied by two-to-two 
votes because of the vacancy on the five- 


man commission ... In the running for the 
vacancy on the Securities and Exchange 
Commission are Edward H. Cashion, an 


SEC attorney, and Paul R. Rowen, chief 


of the Boston regional SEC office 
Don’t be surprised if the Justice Depart. 
ment’s action in St. Louis—conveniie 4 
Federal grand jury to look into allesed 
price fixing of milk—turns out to be a pat. 
tern for similar investigations all over the 
nation . . . Agriculture officials are teiling 
dairy and poultrymen to expect less ‘eed 
grain, higher prices in the spring. 


vv 


Radio Notes 

Frank Sinatra has promised his sponsor, 
American Tobacco, he won’t ad lib on 
Your Hit Parade any more . . . Despite 
mixed. reviews of the new Danny Thomas 
show, the sponsor will go along in an 
effort to put over the comic’s night-club 
style. New writers may be called in .. . 
Five-day, fifteen-minute programs are be- 
coming increasingly popular, particularly 
with big advertisers. Tony Martin is con- 
sidering such a format in case Texaco 
drops his present half-hour show, and 
Hildegarde may return soon in a “five- 
fifteen” sustainer for ABC . . . Television 
planners have scouts on the road sewing 
up future, exclusive telecast deals on na- 
tional events like the New Orleans Mardi 
Gras, Bow] football games, regattas, fairs, 
and stock shows. 


Movie Lines 

Paramount’s 5-year-old discovery Gigi 
Ferreau may get the role of “Little Miss 
Marker” in the Bob Hope picture “Sorrow- 
ful Jones,” a revised remake of the film 
that clinched stardom for Shirley Temple 
in 1934 . Sam Goldwyn may remake 
“The Vanishing American,” which starred 
Richard Dix and Lois Wilson in 1925 .. . 
Goldwyn also has completed “A Song Is 
Born,” a musical version of the Cooper- 
Stanwyck starrer “Ball of Fire.” Danny 
Kaye and Virginia Mayo now play the 
lead roles . . . Besides Babe Ruth. other 
personalities slated for the screen-biogra- 
phy treatment are Sophie Tucker, Damon 
Runyon, the Cherry Sisters, Hoagy Car- 
michael, and comedian Joe Cook. 


Book Notes 

A biography of Charlie Chaplin to be 
called “Chaplin: Last of the Clowns” will 
appear in April. It’s by film critic Parker 
Tyler ...On Thomas Jefferson’s birthday, 
April 13, Little, Brown will publish “Jeffer- 
son the Virginian” first book in a four- 
volume biography “Jefferson and His 
Time,” by Prof. Dumas Malone, Columbia 
historian. Other volumes in the project, 
begun ten years ago, will follow at aout 
eighteen-month intervals . “The In- 
temperate Season,” a first novel by Bi, the 
Morley, daughter of Christopher Mor'ey, 
will be published by Farrar, Straus in June. 
It’s about a 17-year-old boy’s love affair 
... Sholem Asch is finishing a new novel, 
the third in his Biblical series. Titled 
“Mary, the Mother,” it’s about the boy- 
hood of Christ. 
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— ERUEHAUIS’ 774: , 
- ‘Tennessee Hens to Gotham Kay, * 


Chickens which scratched the good earth of a 
Tennessee hill-side farm on Wednesday often swim 
in golden brown gravy in New York kitchens the 
following Sunday. They take a long trip in a hurry 
in Fruehauf Stainless Steel Refrigerated Trailers! 


Although there are a great many steps in mov- 
ing hens from White County farms to New York 
dinner tables, J. M. Smith & Sons, Sparta, Ten- 
nessee, have adopted the most modern methods. 


Early Wednesday morning, trucks start gather- 
ing live birds from the farms, bringing their loads 
back to Smith Produce Company by early after- 
noon. Thursday morning, several thousand hens 
and fryers go down the dressing line. By evening, 
the plucked birds are in iced barrels and loaded 
into insulated Stainless Steel Fruehauf Trailers. 


Trailers Haul Big Loads! 


On to New York they roll, as many as 7,000 birds 
in each Trailer—via Virginia, Washington, Mary- 
land, Delaware and New Jersey. In hardly more 
than a 24-hour run this choice Tennessee poultry 








DO HEAVY VEHICLES DAMAGE OUR ROADS? 
Highway engineers state that heat, rain and frost are the 
major enemies of our highways — not the traffic the high- 
ways carry. 








ONLY FRUEHAUF BUILDS 
STAINLESS STEEL TRAILERS 


You can PULL 
FAR MORE THAN 
You can CARRY! 


goes on sale in New York markets for Saturday’s 
over-the-counter trade. 


Couple Your Trucks to Trailers! 


Here again Fruehauf Trailers serve another impor- 
tant American industry. Perhaps in your business 
of moving produce, raw materials or finished man- 
ufactured goods, Trailers can help speed deliveries. 
Your nearest Fruehauf man will gladly explain the 
cost-cutting advantages of the Trailer method. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEBQAUF TRAILER CO. - DETROIT 32 


74 Factory Service Branches 





Washington ‘Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> Eisenhower’s positive withdrawal from Presidential polli- 
tics leaves the field to Dewey, Taft, Vandenberg, and Stassen. 
Professionals think no other outsider has a chance of catching 
them. 


Vandenberg will benefit most from the narrowing of the 
field, according to the Washington consensus. He is expected to 
come up in the polls but whether he can overtake Dewey, now 
the front runner, is questionable. 


A convention deadlock involving Dewey, Taft, and Stassen 
might leave Vandenberg, who is keeping out of primary con- 
tests, the most logical choice of delegates looking for a neutral 
refuge. 


Truman’s position is greatly improved too. Eisenhower 
was the only Republican who appealed strongly to the nor- 
mally Democratic labor vote. 


> Eisenhower’s personal prestige, enormously enhanced by 
his decision to forswear politits, will now be thrown into the 
fight for universal military training, a bigger air force, and ERP. 
He will probably speak out for all these measures before re- 
tiring as Chief of Staff at the end of February. 


> A spring crisis in Europe is now counted upon by Marshall- 
plan advocates to help them put over the European Recovery 
Program. They anticipate a new round of Communist-inspired 
strikes and disorders in April, while the Congressional debate 
is reaching its climax. 

Exhaustion of U.S. supplies left over from UNRRA and 
other sources is expected to make trouble for the Russians in 
Eastern Europe at about this time, requiring an attempt to 
divert world attention to Western Europe. 


> Sudden moderation of Russian tacties is considered pos- 
sible, however. Current negotiations over Russia’s $11,000,- 
000,000 Lend-Lease debt will be closely watched for any sign 
of such a change. 


Bevm’s Western-union plan also is helping the Marshall 


plan. It appeals to all shades of opinion in Congress as a sincere 
attempt to make European self-help more effective. 


> Truman’s $6,800,000,000 request for the first fifteen 
months of ERP will be cut. But the trimming probably will be 
much less drastic than Hoover suggested, even though his 
recommendations were enthusiastically welcomed by Taft and 
other Republican leaders. 


Differences between Taft and Vandenberg are narrowing 
down to the size of the initial appropriations. And they are try- 


ing to reach agreement on this. Something between $5,000,000,- 


000 and $6,000,000.000 is indicated. 


A compromise on administrative features of the legislation 
probably will be built on the Brookings report. It recommends 
giving broad powers to an ERP administrator, leaving foreign- 
policy direction to the Secretary of State, and requiring the 
President to settle disagreements between these two officials. 
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Differences will be harder to reconcile in the House, whe » 
the isolationist bloc is strong and the Herter Committee has ; s 
own plan, than in the Senate, where members are not definite y 
committed to any particular administrative scheme. 


> At least $1,000,000,000 is likely to be lopped off the Knu: - 
son tax-relief bill in the Senate. Influential senators are talkir¢ 
about a $4,000,000,000 to $4,500,000,000 total. 


This much can be handed to taxpayers and still leave 
surplus for substantial debt reduction if prosperity hols 
through the next fiscal year and Truman’s budget is cut about 
$3,000,000,000. 


A $600 exemption and split-income privileges for husbancs 
and wives probably will be left in the bill. The trimming wi!] 
come principally in surtax rates. 


> A renewed drive for bank-credit contraction is in the 
cards for spring. It will be led by Chairman Eccles of tlie 
Federal Reserve Board. 


Use of the current Treasury surplus of $2,000,000,000 to 
retire government obligations as they become due will tend to 
hold credit in check until spring. But tax reduction combined 
with continued inflationary pressure is expected to point up 
the growing need for credit control within the next three or four 
months. 

Eccles will again advocate creation of a special reserve in 
government obligations but if he fails to get that he will pro- 
pose an increase in mandatory cash reserves. 


> Voluntary allocation of steel will stimulate production of 
freight cars, petroleum equipment, farm machinery, and _ build- 
ing materials if the industry adopts Commerce Department rev- 
ommendations. 


What industries to put on short rations of steel in order to 
assure a larger supply for essentials will be left to the new!y 
created Steel Advisory Committee. 


> Crackup of the CIO with Harry Bridges leading left-wing 
unions out of the parent organization and Philip Murray ic- 
maining at the head of the right wing is considered more then 
possible before the Presidential election. 


Wallace’s third-party candidacy is driving a wedge betwe- 
the two CIO factions, forcing Murray to abandon the role | { 
conciliator between right and left that he had played ever sin 
John L. Lewis quit the organization. 


Lewis will have no part of the Wallace candidacy or t! 
Bridges group. Thus labor, if the CIO break comes, will be ci! 
into four hostile camps. 


> Dispatch of U.S. troops to Palestine is out of the que 
tion for the time being. Truman has been advised by his leg: 
experts that he lacks authority to lend troops to the UN f 
police duty abroad without Congressional sanction. 
Congress may consent to U.S. participation eventually | 
the policing of Palestine but it is in no mood to do so at thi 
session. 
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The South’s No.1 Magazine 


WHEN you select The Progres- 
sive Farmer to carry your adver- 
tising message to more than a 
million prosperous Southern farm 
families, here are a few of the 
many convincing reasons why you 
can be sure you are using the 
South's No. 1 Magazine: 


>A Crossley personal-interview 
survey of the 14 Southern states 
shows that The Progressive Farmer 
leads the next magazine by 47% 
in number of regular-reader farm 
families and by 99% in number of 
regular-reader farm families who 
name it their favorite magazine. 


>In a survey by another inde- 


pendent research agency, thou- 
sands of Southern retailers and 
wholesalers were asked to choose 
the farm magazine with greatest 
advertising influence in their trade 
territories. The Progressive Farmer 
was awarded almost as many first 
choices as the next five magazines 
combined . . . and more than twice 
as many as the second magazine. 


>» Leading advertisers recognize 
the outstanding leadership of The 
Progressive Farmer in the rural 
South. In 1947, almost twice as 
much money was invested in adver- 
tising in The Progressive Farmer 
as was invested in advertising in 
any otherSouthern farm magazine. 


Advertising Offices: BIRMINGHAM, RALEIGH 
MEMPHIS, DALLAS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


Pacific Coast: Edward S, Townsend Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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revolutionized bank accounting procedure 


SEE WHAT IT CAN DO FOR YOU! @ In a single 7-second operation, a com- 
plete record of your savings deposit or withdrawal is printed by the National 
Window Posting Machine in your passbook, on the ledger card, and in the 
bank’s journal. A miracle of speed and accuracy! 

And a miracle you'll find repeated in thousands of other businesses of 
every size and type. Where National mechanized accounting systems are 
speeding figure work and cutting accounting costs up to 30%! Ask your local 
National representative to check your present set-up, and show you your 
possible savings. No cost or obligation. And remember: Every National 
installation is tailor-made to the client’s own particular requirements. 





THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY © DAYTON 9, OHL9 
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Air-Conditioning the GOP Race 


If there is one thing a Republican leader 
prefers it is a nice straight road with no 
turnings, no crossroads to watch, no lanes 
from which some unexpected bandwagon 
miglit suddenly emerge. In the 94 years 
that the party has existed, its general- 
issimos, kingmakers, and policy shapers 
have wasted little time with mavericks, 
funny-money advocates, or “people’s 
choices.” A Teddy Roosevelt or a Wendell 
Willkie may have caught them unawares, 
but they are the exceptions, not the rule. 

Deliberately, the Republicans have at- 
tempted to develop a “know-how” in the 
art of governing; the party quickly stamps 
out insurgency, “revolt” is almost an un- 
known word, public brawling is 
just not done, and anything 
that can’t be fought out and 
settled behind closed doors is 
usually thrown off the agenda 
lest it disturb the open proceed- 
ings later. Patiently, the Repub- 
lican leader “waits until the | 
air clears’—and he is a good 
waiter. 

Ike’s Ozone: Last week, 
with the 1948 convention less 
than five months away, the 
GOP leaders got a whiff of 
ozone that titillated their nos- 
tris. In as “air-clearing” a 
statement as had ever been is- 
sued since Gen. William Tecum- 
seh Sherman’s “I will not accept 
if nominated, and will not serve 
if elected,” Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower took himself out of 
the list of GOP Presidential 
prospects. 

Jn an 804-word letter to 
Leonard V. Finder, publisher of 
The Manchester (N.H.) Eve- 
nine Leader, who had written 
him that an eight-man slate of 
delegates pledged to Ike would 
run in the New Hampshire primary, 
March 9, Eisenhower wrote: 

“f am not available for and could not 
accept nomination to high political office 

My decision to remove myself com- 
pletely from the political scene is definite 
and positive ...I1 could not accept the 
nomination even under the remote cir- 
cuistances that it were tendered me... 
The necessary and wise subordination of 
the military to civil power will be best 
Sustained . . . when lifelong professional 


Wherry: To win, the GOP will have t 


soldiers . . . abstain from seeking high 
political office.” 

Eisenhower’s decision to bow out un- 
equivocally from the Presidential campaign 
had been weeks in the making. As far back 
as last December, he began to realize 
how difficult it was becoming to carry 
out his original plan merely to remain 
aloof. 

Invited to dinner at the exclusive 1925 
F Street Club in Washington (NEwsweEEK, 
Dec. 22, 1947) , Eisenhower found himself 
surrounded by such powers in the Repub- 
lican party as Robert A. Taft, Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, Ed Martin, and Joe Grundy, 
who cross-examined him on what he 


thought about the problems facing the 
nation. The result: lurid, distorted news 
stories, spread in some cases by politicians 
intent on stopping the Ike-for-President 
campaign. 

Behind the ‘No’: When the Eisen- 
hower slate was entered in New Hamp- 
shire, the general saw that no ivory tower, 
not even the Pentagon, would be high 
enough to protect him from the sticks 
and stones that were certain to start 
flying. Under the circumstances, it was 
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inevitable that backers of Thomas E. 
Dewey and Harold E. Stassen, who also 
had entered the primary, would go all-out 
against Ike. The New York governor al- 
ready was believed slipping; a spectacular 
defeat in New Hampshire would send his 
stock down precipitantly. 

On Monday, Jan. 12, Eisenhower strode 
into his office at the Pentagon miserable 
with a head cold and determined to sim- 
plify his life. He told Maj. Gen. Floyd 
Parks, Army public-relations officer, that 
he was sick of being pushed around by 
politicians and the press. He was going to 
echo Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall’s flat “I cannot be drafted.” 

Then, Eisenhower’s friends, who had 
repeatedly urged him “to keep the door 
open,” got to him again. They argued 
that his popularity was so great he still 
could get the GOP nomination without 
running for it. They urged him to wait 
at least until he stepped down 
as Chief of Staff. Eisenhower 
agreed. He issued another dis- 
avowal of political ambitions 
instead of the statement he 
originally had planned. 

Two events quickly made it 
clear that his friends had been 
too optimistic: 

P Dewey and Stassen men 
were reported to have discussed 
the possibility of withdrawing 
from the New Hampshire pri- 
mary in favor of Sen. Styles 
Bridges. They were said to be- 
lieve that Bridges, as the state’s 
favorite son, could _ easily 
swamp Eisenhower and_ stop 
the Ike-for-President campaign 
dead in its tracks. Although the 
reports were denied and Bridges 
vetoed the idea, the probability 
of the other Republican hope- 
fuls ganging up against Eisen- 
hower remained. 

> Newsmen questioning mem- 
bers of the Republican National 
Committee, who had gathered 
in Washington to plan the GOP 
campaign, found them either 
completely apathetic to Eisenhower or 
belligerently opposed. 

Battle Ahead: The attitude of the 
professional GOP politicians was especially 
significant because, although they still 
believed that any Republican could beat 
Mr. Truman, they no longer were cocky 
about it. Sen. Kenneth S. Wherry of Ne- 
braska warned: “There are those within 
our party who feel that because the Demo- 
cratic party is divided, all we need to do 
is stand by, play for the breaks and let 
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the opposition defeat itself. Let me warn 
you that, even though the Democratic 
party breaks apart at the seams, we, all 
of us, have to keep battling for Repub- 
lican victory and good government.” 

No one questioned that Eisenhower was 
the only Republican who still could win 
only half-trying. Yet, with not one com- 
mitteeman publicly in favor of him, the 
general could not hope to get the nomina- 
tion except by the same kind of back- 
room high-pressuring that had enabled 
Wendell Willkie to capture the convention 
in 1940. Ike no longer could sit on® the 
fence and whittle and wait. He sat down, 
composed his letter to Finder, and ordered 
Parks to make it public. 

Among Ike’s backers, Finder’s reaction 
was typical: “I feel like bawling,” he told 
Parks, who read the letter to him over the 
phone. Although some irrepressibles like 
Sen. Charles W. Tobey of New Hampshire 
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GOP: New slogan,; new meaning? 


professed to believe the general had left 
himself an out, the Eisenhower boom 
collapsed. The National Eisenhower for 
President League voted to dissolve, and 
six of the organizers announced their sup- 
port for Stassen.* In Washington, the 
GOP’s new official slogan, “Save What’s 
Left,” seemed overnight to have more 
meaning. 


Significance— 

Eisenhower’s withdrawal admittedly is 
good news for Mr. Truman. Ike was the 
Republican candidate the President had 
feared most. 

For the moment at least, it takes Tom 
Dewey off the spot. His followers no 
longer regard New Hampshire with such 
anxiety; moreover, Eisenhower was_ the 
only Presidential possibility who has out- 





*Another Stassen development: This Monday, 
Jan. 26, he announced he would enter some dis- 
tricts in Ohio where his backers believe he has a 
chance of winning delegates from Taft. 





+Beneath slogan: GOP Chairman Carroll Reece, 
New York committeewoman Mrs. Charles W. Weis Jr. 
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shone Dewey in the public-opinion polls. 

Although  Ejisenhower’s _ withdrawal 
didn’t benefit Taft immediately, it may 
strengthen his position in the convention 
next June. The fewer dark-horse possi- 
bilities around, the better Taft’s chances 
may become. His delegates are considered 
more likely to stick by him than those 
pledged to Dewey, whose popularity with 
party leaders has never been high. 

Among the other candidates, Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur is an immediate loser, 
Stassen an immediate gainer. The former 
will have to overcome Eisenhower’s stric- 
tures against professional soldiers in 
politics; the latter is already drawing 
support from many of the Willkie Re- 
publicans who had been rooting for Ike. 

As for the dark horses—including Van- 
denberg, Gov. Earl Warren of California, 
and Speaker Joseph W. Martin Jr. of 
Massachusetts—although the outlook nat- 
urally had brightened, their only hope 
remains the one that has sustained dark 
horses throughout history: Maybe the 
lightning will strike. 


New Jersey Rift 


When he was 10, Sen. Albert W. Hawkes 
of New Jersey peddled newspapers in the 
Dempster Street railroad station in Chi- 
cago. Thirty-eight years later, he was 
president of Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., earn- 
ing $100,000 a year. His success story has 
made him a convinced and militant con- 
servative, whose concept of his duty in the 
Senate is “safeguarding our heritage.” His 
extreme conservatism has made him anath- 
ema to most Republican party leaders 
in his state, who consider him a kind of 
right-wing maverick. Gov. Alfred E. Dris- 
coll, who runs the organization, has looked 
on Hawkes as a “reactionary.” 

In 1942, when Hawkes announced his 
candidacy for the Republican nomination 
for senator, after having crusaded for his 
brand of conservatism as vice president 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the GOP leaders 
united against him. Hawkes swept the 
primary, nevertheless. On Election Day, 
even with only lukewarm support from 
the Republican organization, he easily 
defeated Democratic Sen. William H. 
Smathers. 

In Washington, Hawkes’s right-wing 
insurgency continued. When Driscoll asked 
Congress to amend the excise-tax laws to 
help the states finance themselves more 
easily, Hawkes opposed him. When Dris- 
coll favored strict rent control, there was 
another clash: Hawkes supported the 
amendment in the present rent-control 
law providing for voluntary 15 per cent 
increases. Driscoll was an internationalist. 
Hawkes bitterly fought the Truman Doc- 
trine and the Marshall plan. Not content 
with opposing them on the floor of the 
Senate, he carried the fight into the state 
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Hawkes: Jersey leaders had enough 


GOP organization and sought to prevent 
the renomination of Sen. H. Alexander 
Smith, who favored aid to Europe. 

Blackballing a Senator: Last week, 
Driscoll and the other Republican leaders 
decided they had had enough. At a meet- 
ing which included nineteen of the 21 
county chairman, they voted unanimously 
to oppose Hawkes for renomination. Their 
choice: David Van Alstyne Jr., a stock 
broker and majority leader of the State 
Senate. 

In a resolution urging Hawkes not to 
run for renomination, the GOP leaders 
declared: “He has little, if any, prospect 
of reelection and would be rendering a 
notable service to the state and nation if 
he were to withdraw his candidacy.” 

The chances that Hawkes would heed 
the advice, however, were almost non- 
existent. The senator’s first reaction was a 
blast, characterizing the GOP meeting as 
“a rump session.” He accused Driscoll of 
having used the patronage power of his 
office under New Jersey’s new constitution 
to compel the party leaders to indorse 
Van Alstyne. 

To Frank Hague, Democratic leader, the 
prospect of a fight within the Republican 
organization brought the first faint flicker 
of hope of a Democratic victory in the race 
for senator. Until then, the Democratic 
outlook had been so dark that Hague was 
having difficulty finding anyone to accept 
the nomination. His first choice, Gen. Rob- 
ert W. Johnson, board chairman of John- 
son & Johnson, had steadfastly rejected 
his request to run. Last week, Hague was 
pleading with Johnson again. The site of 
the negotiations: Florida beaches where 
both are vacationing. 


Louisiana Custom 


Earl K. Long was taking it for granted 
last week that he would be the next gover- 
nor of Louisiana. “Nobody has a chance 
against me,” he crowed. “Jones might as 
well withdraw.” Earl had piled up a stun- 
ning plurality of more than 100,000 over 
his nearest opponent, Sam Houston Jones, 
in the Democratic primary; and, though 
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his failure to win a majority in the four- 
man race meant there would be a run-off 


next month, he considered it just a 
formality.* 

“The newspapers will be pattin’ me on 
the back after I’ve been in the governor’s 
job six months,” Earl declared. “I’m going 
to deliver on my promises.” 

The gamblers and the girls who used to 
work the bars in the French Quarter were 
certuin that Earl would deliver on his 
promise to let them again share the wealth 
of New Orleans, frem which they had been 
driven by the reforn mayor, “Chep” Mor- 
risov. It was doubtful, however, that Earl 
coul! make good on the others. He had 
been so prodigal with promises that The 
New Orleans States estimated it would 
take both the Rockefeller Foundation and 
the Marshall plan for him to finance them. 


PRESIDENT: 


Lion Into Lamb 


The last time the two men had met 
thei words had been bitter. 

“You will sit down here and settle,” said 
the first. 

“No, Mr. President,” said the second. 
“We can’t settle on your terms.” 

“Take it from me,” said the President, 
“IT am going to run these railroads.” 

“Mr. President, are you going to make 
the government a strike-breaking agency 
agaist the engineers and train- 
men?” 

“No,” said the President, his 
voice rising. “But I am going to 
see that the American people are 
protected. Put that in your pipe 
and smoke it.” 

Last week, the two men— 
Harry S. Truman and A. F. 
Whitney of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen—met again in 
the White House. Whitney was 
accompanied by Gael Sullivan, 
execiitive director of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. The 
visit's purpose: peace. Firmly, the 
President shook hands with the 
man who after their stormy con- 
versation two years ago had 
called him a “political accident,” 
a “ribbon salesman,” and had 
vowed to spend millions to pre- 
vent his reelection. 

Old Times’ Sake: They sat 
down and the President talked, 
ostensibly only to Sullivan, whose 
assivsnment it had been to woo 
Whitney back into the Demo- 
cratic fold and away from Henry 
Watiace’s pink grasp. 

“My mind goes back to 1940, 
Gac!,” Mr. Truman said, “to a 
Missouri fellow who was running 
for reelection. A good many 








*For an opinion, see Raymond Moley’s 
Persnective, page 76. 
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interests were out to beat this man and 
he badly needed a friend—a strong and 
true one. He found that friend—the scales 
were tipped—and he was reelected.” 

Then the President, still talking to Sulli- 
van, glanced Whitney’s way. “The man 
who gave his friendship, Gael, is sitting on 
the chair beside you.” 

He tapped his own chair and added 
quietly: “The man who received that 
help—and who has never forgotten it—is 
sitting in this one.” 

As Whitney listened, his face softened. 
He, too, began to reminisce. He told of an 
exciting evening during the 1944 Demo- 
cratic convention in Chicago when a 
Missouri senator, reluctant to accept the 
Vice Presidential nomination, asked him 
for advice. He told him: “When opportu- 
nity knocks, take it.” 

Then Whitney stood up. So did the 
President: “It shouldn’t have happened,” 
said Mr. Truman. “The past is gone,” 
Whitney replied, stretching out his hand, 
“let’s think of the present and the future.” 
A few minutes later Whitney announced to 
White House correspondents that he would 
support the President for reelection. 

Last week, the President also: 
> Gratefully received the news that the 
executive board of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, by a three-to-one 
margin, had opposed Henry Wallace’s 
third-party candidacy, terming it “un- 
wise.” The disavowal left in the Wallace 





Harris & Ewing 
Stars: Robert Taylor of Hollywood and Mar- 
garet Truman of the White House shared the 
spotlight last week, dancing at the Navy Relief 
Ball, one of Washington’s top social events. 
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camp only Communist-dominated CIO 
unions whose board members cast the only 
dissenting votes against the resolution. 
PSaid he thought Charles E. Wilson, 
president of General Motors, was living 
in 1890, in proposing a 45-hour work 
week to combat inflation. 

> Got as his new naval aide Capt. Robert 
L. Dennison, Pennsylvania-born skipper 
of the U.S.S. Missouri when it brought 
the Trumans home from Brazil. 


CONGRESS: 


Axes for Taxes 


Rep. Harold Knutson, 67-year-old Min- 
nesotan was grinning like a Cheshire cat 
as he emerged from Speaker Joe Martin’s 
office in the Capitol last week. What Mar- 
tin’s House steering committee had just 
told him in the secret conference couldn’t 
have made him happier. Junking Presi- 
dent Truman’s proposed $40 cost-of-liv- 
ing tax rebate, the committee had unani- 
mously approved Knutson’s tax-reduc- 
tion measure. 

As set up for quick passage in the 
House, possibly this week, Knutson’s bill 
was a rewrite of two measures sponsored 
by him last year, but killed by Presidential 
veto. Its provisions: an increase in personal 
exemptions from $500 to $600, a reduc- 
tion in tax rates ranging from 30 to 10 per 
cent, and the universal application of the 
community-property principle 
which lets husbands and wives 
divide their incomes for tax pur- 
poses. The measure was conserva- 
tively estimated by Knutson to 
reduce taxes $5,600,000,000 a 
year. Lest such a cut upset Fed- 
eral fiscal policy, the steering 
committee also called for a 
$3,000,000,000 budget slash and 

proposed $2,000,000,000 for debt 
retirement. 

However easy a path the Knut- 
son bill might face in the House, 
Minority Leader Sam Rayburn 
flatly predicted: “That bill as it 
is now never will become law, and 

_ I think the Republicans know it.” 
Not only did Mr. Truman reiter- 
ate his threat to veto any per- 
sonal-tax reduction which was 
not offset by corporation-tax in- 
creases, but Senate Republicans 
themselves planned to reduce the 
Knutson tax cuts. Their aim: to 
assure the two-thirds majority 
needed to override the promised 
veto. 


Work in Progress 


Congress also last week: 
> Authorized a permanent and 
expanded State Department 
foreign-information program, in- 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Perfidy, Play-by-Play: A Digest of the Nazi Documents... 


As a massive counterattack in the Cold 
‘War against the Soviet Union, the United 
States last week published a 362-page vol- 
ume of 260 captured German documents 
which revealed the most intimate details 
of the self-seeking marriage of convenience 
that linked Joseph Stalin and Adolf Hitler 
from 1939 to 1941. 

What it contained was the cream of 
some 2,000,000 German Foreign Office 
documents, neatly bundled and labeled, 
which the American Ninth Division cap- 
tured in April 1945 in secluded chateaux 
in the Harz Mountains of Central Ger- 
many. With the documents was Baron von 
Griesheim, Wilhelmstrasse archivist, who 
had disobeyed a Nazi order to burn them, 
thus preserving them for future historians. 
American, British, and French scholars 
have been studying them ever since at 
Tempelhof in Berlin. 

Despite the urging of State Department 
experts on Russia and propaganda, Secre- 
tary George C. Marshall had kept the 
documents secret so as not to jeopardize 
the slightest chance of a settlement of dif- 
ferences with the Soviet Union. But after 
the London conference of foreign ministers 
broke up in December, he ordered their im- 
mediate publication by the Government 
Printing Office. After getting British and 
French approval, the State Department 
released them without comment on 
Wednesday, Jan. 21. The Voice of America 
at once began beaming their contents to 
Russia and the rest of the world in 23 
languages. 

The sordid tale unfolded by the docu- 
ments: 
> It was the Soviet Union—not the Nazis 
—which sought the 1939 nonaggression 
pact that led to Germany’s invasion of 
Poland. 
> Moscow’s price was the secret slicing of 
Europe into Nazi and Soviet spheres. 
> The Communists completed Poland’s 
destruction and gobbled up Baltic and 
Rumanian territories even more rapacious- 
ly than the Nazis expected. 
> The Russians repeatedly applauded Ger- 
man conquests in both East and West. 
© Moscow was even ready to join the 
“anti-Comintern” Axis if its price was met. 
» Because Hitler balked at Stalin’s price, 
the Germans, not the Russians, broke off 
the beautiful friendship. 

What the documents did not show was 
that Nazi Germany’s eventual collapse left 
a vacuum in Eastern Europe which 
enabled the Soviet Union not only to 
achieve its original aims there but to go 
far beyond them. 

A digest of the documents, together 
with a chronology of events that sur- 
rounded them, follows: 


The Headlines, March 14, 1939: Nazi 
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GERMANY occuPIES BoHEMIA-MorRAVIA 
AND SLOVAKIA, COMPLETING DESTRUCTION 
OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA BEGUN AT MUNICH. 


Memorandum by Baron Ernst von 
Weizsiicker, State Secretary in Ger- 
man Foreign Office, April 17, 1939: 
The Russian Ambassador [Alexe@ Mereka- 
loft] stated approximately as follows: Rus- 
sian policy had always moved in a straight 
line. Ideological differences of opinion .. . 
did not have to prove a stumbling block 
with regard to Germany . . . There exists 


European Photos 
... agents Molotoff and Dekanosoff 


for Russia no reason why she should not 
live with us on a normal footing. And from 
normal, the relations might become better 
and better. 


Memorandum by Dr. Ernst Woer- 
mann, Under State Secretary in Ger- 
man Foreign Office, June 15, 1939: 
[The Bulgarian Minister called to report 
confidentially that Georgei Astakhoff, Rus- 
sian chargé in Berlin, had confided the fol- 
lowing:] The Soviet Union faced the 
present world situation with hesitation. 
She was vacillating between three possi- 
bilities, namely the conclusion of a pact 
with England and France, a further dila- 
tory treatment of the pact negotiations, 
and a rapprochement with Germany. This 
last possibility, with which ideological con- 
siderations would not have to become in- 
volved, was closest to the desires of the 
Soviet Union . . . If Germany would de- 
clare that she would not attack the Soviet 
Union or that she would conclude a non- 
aggression pact with her, the Soviet Union 


would probably refrain from concluding a 
treaty with England. 


Urgent secret telegram from Count 
Friedrich W. von der Schulenburg, 
German Ambassador to Moscow, June 
29, 1939: I pointed out [to Molotoff] 
that we would welcome a normalization of 
the relations between Germany and Soviet 
Russia . . . Molotoff replied that . . . the 
foreign policy of the Soviet Government 
was, in accordance with the pronounce- 
ments of its leaders, aimed at the cultiva- 
tion of good relations with all countries, 
and this of course applied—provided there 
was reciprocity—to Germany too. 


Most urgent telegram from German 
Foreign Minister Joachim von Rib. 
bentrop to Schulenburg, Aug. 14, 
1939: I request that you call upon Herr 
Molotoff personally and communicate to 
him the following: The ideological contra- 
dictions between National Socialist Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union were in past 
years the sole reason why Germany and 
the U.S.S.R. stood opposed to each other 
in two separate and hostile camps. The 
developments of the recent period seem to 
show that differing world outlooks do not 
prohibit a reasonable relationship between 
the two states, and the restoration of co- 
operation of a new and friendly type ... 


The Headlines, August 16, 1939: GERMAN 
DEMANDS FOR DANzIG AND PoLisH Corrt- 
DOR THREATEN GERMAN-POLISH WAR. 


Very urgent secret telegram from 
Schulenburg, Aug. 16, 1939: [Molo- 
toff states] that the Soviet Government 
warmly welcomed German intentions of 
improving relations . . . He was interested 
in the question of how the German Gov- 
ernment was disposed to the idea of con- 
cluding a nonaggression pact with the 
Soviet Union, and further, whether the 
German Government was prepared to in- 
fluence Japan for the purpose of improve- 
ment in Soviet-Japanese relations . . . and 
whether a possible joint guarantee of the 
Baltic States was contemplated by Ger- 
many. 


Urgent telegram from Ribbentrop 
to Schulenburg, Aug. 16, 1939: The 
points brought up by Herr Molotoff are 
in accordance with German desires. 


Very urgent secret telegram from 
Schulenburg, Aug. 19, 1939: The 
Soviet nonaggression pact draft reads as 
follows: .. . Both high contracting parties 
obligate themselves to desist reciprocally 
from any act of violence and any aggres- 
sive action whatsoever toward each other, 
or from an attack on each other either in- 
dividually or jointly with other powers . . . 
Postscript. The present pact shall be valid 
only if a special protocol is signed simu!- 
taneously. 
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... Shows Stalin, Knife in Hand, Cutting a Slice of Europe 





Very urgent telegram from Adolf 
Hitler to Joseph Stalin, Aug. 20, 1939: 
| sincerely welcome the signing of a new 
German-Soviet commercial agreement as 
the first step in the reordering of German- 
Soviet relations. The conclusion of a non- 
aggression pact with the Soviet Union 
means to me the establishment of a long- 
range German policy. Germany thereby re- 
sumes a political course that was beneficial 
to both states during by-gone centuries .. . 
I accept the draft of the nonaggression 
pact that your foreign minister, Herr Molo- 
toft, delivered. 

Very urgent secret telegram from 
Stalin to Hitler, Aug. 21, 1939: The 
assent of the German Government to the 
conclusion of a nonaggression pact pro- 
vides the foundation for eliminating the 
political tension and for the establishment 
of peace and collaboration between our 
countries. 

The Headlines, Aug. 23, 1939: GERMANY 
anp RUSSIA SIGN NONAGGRESSION PACT. 


Very secret memorandum of con- 
versation between Stalin, Molotoff, 
and Ribbentrop, in Moscow, Aug. 23, 
1939: The Reich foreign minister ob- 
served that the anti-Comintern pact was 
basically directed not against the Soviet 
Union but against the Western democra- 
cies .. . Herr Stalin interposed that the 
anti-Comintern pact had in fact frightened 
principally the City of London and the 
small British merchants. The Reich for- 
eign minister concurred and [quoting a 
joke among Berliners, added: ] “Stalin will 
yet join the anti-Comintern pact”... 


Herr Stalin spontaneously proposed a 
toast to the Fiihrer, as follows: “I know 
how much the German nation loves its 
Fiihrer; I should therefore like to drink 
to his health” . . . Herren Molotoff and 
Stalin drank repeatedly to the non- 
aggression pact, to the new era of German- 
Russian relations, and to the German na- 
tion ... Herr Stalin addressed to the Reich 
foreign minister words to this effect: “The 
Soviet Government takes the new pact 
very seriously. He could guarantee on his 
word of honor that the Soviet Union would 
not betray its partner.” 


Secret additional protocol to Ger- 
man-Russian nonaggression pact, 
signed in Moscow by Ribbentrop and 
Molotoff, Aug. 23, 1939: In the event 
of a territorial and political rearrangement 
in the areas belonging to the Baltic States 
(Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania) , the 
northern boundary of Lithuania shall rep- 
resent the boundary of the spheres of in- 
fluence of Germany and the U.S.S.R.... 
[In Poland] the spheres of influence of Ger- 
many and the U.S.S.R. shall be bounded 
approximately by the line of the rivers 
Narew, Vistula, and San. The question of 
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whether the interests of both parties make 
desirable the maintenance of an indepen- 
dent Polish state and how such a state 
should be bounded can only be definitely 
determined in the course of further politi- 
cal developments . . . With regard to 


Southeastern Europe attention is called 
by the Soviet side to its interest in Bes- 
sarabia [the northeastern province of Ru- 
mania]. 

The Headlines, Sept. 1, 1939: War! 
NAzIs INVADE PoLAND. Two DAYS LATER, 





Wooed: Hitler accepted courtship . 





European 


... through Ribbentrop, Schulenburg 


Newsweek 


BRITAIN AND FRANCE DECLARE WAR ON 
GERMANY. 


Very urgent telegram from Schul- 
enburg, Sept. 9, 1939: I have just re- 
ceived the following telephone message 
from Molotoff: “I have received your com- 
munication regarding the entry of German 
troops into Warsaw. Please convey my 
congratulations and greetings to the Ger- 
man Reich Government.” 


Very urgent, strictly secret telegram 
from Schulenburg, Sept. 10, 1939: 
[Molotoff] stated that the Soviet Govern- 
ment had intended to take the occasion of 
the further advance of German troops to 
declare that Poland was falling apart and 
that it was necessary for the Soviet Union, 
in consequence, to come to the aid of the 
Ukrainians and the White Russians [living 
within the old Polish borders]. 


Very urgent, strictly secret telegram 
from Ribbentrop to Schulenburg, 
Sept. 15, 1939: I request that you com- 
municate the following to Herr Molotoff at 





once: . . . “We assume that the Soviet 
Government will take a hand militarily, 
and that it intends to begin its operation 
now. We welcome this. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment thus relieves us of the necessity of 
annihilating the remainder of the Polish 
Army by pursuing it as far as'the Russian 
boundary.” 

Very urgent secret telegram from 
Schulenburg, Sept. 17, 1939: Stalin 
received me at 2 o'clock at night . . . and 
declared that the Red Army would cross 
the Soviet [Polish] border this morning at 
6 o'clock along the whole line. 


The Headlines, Sept, 17, 1939: Rep 
ARMY INVADES POLAND, COMPLETING HER 
DESTRUCTION. 


Very urgent, strictly secret telegram 
from Schulenburg, Sept. 25, 1939: 
Stalin stated . . . he considered it wrong 
to leave an independent Polish rump state. 
He proposed [that] all the Province of 
Lublin and that portion of the Province 
of Warsaw which extends to the Bug 
should be added to our share. In return, we 
should waive our claim to Lithuania . . . If 
we consented, the Soviet Union would im- 
mediately take up the solution of the 
problem of the Baltic countries in ac- 
cordance with the protocol of Aug. 23, and 
expected in this matter the unstinting sup- 
port of the German Government. 


Declaration of the German .and 
Russian Governments by Ribbentrop 
and Molotoff, Sept. 28, 1939: [After 
partitioning Poland and allotting Lithu- 
ania to Russia in accordance with Stalin’s 
proposal above, the two governments] mu- 
tually express their conviction that it 
would serve the true interests of all peo- 
ples to put an end to the state of war 
existing at present between Germany on 
the one side and England and France on 
the other . . . Should, however, the efforts 
of the two governments remain fruitless, 
this would demonstrate the fact that Eng- 
land and France are responsible for the 
continuation of the war, whereupon [Ger- 
many and Russia] shall engage in mutual 
consultations [on] necessary measures. 


Confidential letter from Ribbentrop 
to Molotoff, Sept. 28, 1939: I have the 
honor to acknowledge receipt of your let- 
ter [stating] “that the government of the 
U.S.S.R. is willing . . . to promote by all 
means the trade relations and the ex- 
change of goods between Germany and 
the U.S.S.R.” ... The German Reich in 
turn will take the necessary steps for this 
purpose. 

Very urgent, strictly secret telegram 
from Schulenburg to Ribbentrop, 
March 30, 1940: All our observations 
... confirm that the Soviet Government is 
determined to cling to neutrality in the 
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The Kremlin Drank With Joy as Hitler Swallowed the West . .. 


present war and to avoid as much as pos- 
sible anything that might involve it in a 
conflict with the Western powers. This 
must have been one of the main reasons 
why the Soviet Government broke off the 
war against Finland. 


The Headlines, April 9, 1940: GERMANY 
OVERRUNS DENMARK AND ATTACKS Nor- 
WAY, BEGINNING CONQUEST OF THE WEST. 


Very urgent, secret telegram from 
Schulenburg, April 9, 1940: [After be- 
ing informed of the German invasion of 
Denmark and Norway] Molotoff declared 
that the Soviet Government understood 
the measures which were forced upon 
Germany. The English . . . had disregarded 
completely the rights of neutral nations. 
In conclusion, Molotoff said literally: “We 
wish Germany complete success in her de- 
fensive measures.” 

Memorandum from Schulenburg, 
April 11, 1940: For some time we have 
observed in the Soviet Government a dis- 
tinct shift which was unfavorable to us 
[with regard to visas, German nationals, 
naval bases, and oil and grain shipments]. 
I suspect that the tremendous clamor of 
our enemies and their sharp attacks on 
neutrals—particularly on the Soviet Union 
—and on neutrality in general were not 
without effect upon the Soviet Govern- 
ment, so that it feared being forced by 
the Entente into a great war for which it 
was not prepared. [But a conversation 
with Molotoff April 9 revealed] that the 
Soviet Government had again made a 
complete about-face . . . Herr Molotoff 
was affability itself, willingly received all 
our complaints and promised relief .. . I 
was completely amazed at the change. In 
my opinion there is only one explanation 
for this about-face: our Scandinavian op- 
erations must have relieved the Soviet 
Government enormously. 


Very urgent telegram from Schul- 
enburg, June 18, 1940: Molotoff .. . 
expressed the warmest congratulations of 
the Soviet Government on the splendid 
success of the German armed forces. 
Thereupon, Molotoff informed me of the 
Soviet action [of military occupation] 
against the Baltic States. He added .. . 
that it had become necessary to put an 
end to all the intrigues by which England 
and France had tried to sow discord and 
mistrust between Germany and the Soviet 
Union in the Baltic States. 


The Headlines, June 22, 1940: CoLuaPse 
OF FRANCE LEAVES BRITAIN ALONE FIGHT- 
ING GERMANY. 

Very urgent telegram from Schul- 
enburg, June 23, 1940: Molotoff made 
the following statement to me today: The 
solution of the Bessarabian question 
brooked no further delay. The Soviet Gov- 
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ernment was still striving for a peaceful 
solution, but it was determined to use 
force, should the Rumanian Government 
decline a peaceful agreement. The Soviet 
claim likewise extended to Bucovina, 
which had a Ukrainian population. 


Very urgent secret telegram from 
Schulenburg, July 13, 1940: On in- 
structions from Stalin, Molotoff gave me 
a memorandum of this conversation [be- 
tween Stalin and Sir Stafford Cripps, then 
British Ambassador to. Moscow]. Cripps 


Soviet Sphere of 
Influence Agreed 
to by Germany 
Additional Soviet 
Sphere Rejected 
by Germany 


ttanean 
a 


Medite 
Se 


ap by James Cutter 


What Stalin demanded from Hitler 


Newsweek 


[said]: The British Government was con- 
vinced that Germany was striving for 
hegemony in Europe and wanted to en- 
gulf all European countries. This was dan- 
gerous to the Soviet Union as well as Eng- 
land. Therefore both countries ought to 
agree on a common policy of self-protec- 
tion against Germany . . . The British 
Government was of the opinion that. uni- 
fication and leadership of the Balkan 
countries for the purpose of maintaining 
the status quo was rightly the task of the 
Soviet Union . . . The interests of the 
Soviet Union in the [Turkish] Straits must 
be safeguarded. 

Stalin’s answers are given as follows: .. . 
He did not see any danger of the hegem- 
ony of any one country in Europe and 
still less any danger that Europe might be 
engulfed by Germany .. . Stalin was not 
of the opinion that German military suc- 
cesses menaced the Soviet Union and her 
friendly relations with Germany .. . In 
Stalin’s opinion no power had the right to 
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an exclusive role in the consolidation «nd 
leadership of the Balkan countries. [he 
Soviet Union did not claim such a mi. <jon 
either . . . The Soviet Union was in ‘act 
opposed to the exclusive jurisdictic. of 
Turkey over the Straits. 


Very urgent secret telegram {: om 
Schulenburg, Sept. 1, 1940: [Com. 
menting on the Hitler-Mussolini arltra- 
tion redrawing the Hungarian-Rums jian 
frontier, Molotoff said:] This violate: ey. 
isting agreements and conflicted wit!) as. 
surances the Soviet Government had 
received from Germany regarding « ies. 
tions of common interest to both coun- 
tries. The present case involved tw of 
the Soviet Union’s neighbors, where she 
naturally had interests. 

Strictly secret telegram from Xib.- 
bentrop to Werner von Tippelskirch. 
German chargé in Moscow, Sept. 25. 
1940: [The impending broadening 0! the 
anti-Comintern pact into a military al- 
liance between Germany, Italy, and Ja- 
pan] is directed exclusively against 
American warmongers. To be sure, thiis is, 
as usual, not expressly stated in the treaty, 
but can be unmistakably inferred from 
its terms. 

The Headlines, Oct. 28, 1940: Ivaty’s 
INVASION OF GREECE EXTENDS WA 10 
BaLKANs. 

State secret memorandum of con- 
versation between Hitler, Ribbentrop. 
Molotoff, and Deputy Foreign Cominis- 
sar Vladimir G. Dekanosoff in Berlin. 
Nov. 12, 1940: Hitler brought up the 
problem of America, saying that the 
United States was now pursuing an im- 
perialistic policy. It was not fighting for 
England, but only trying to get the British 
Empire in its grasp . The Fithrer 
summed up by stating that the discussion 

. represented the first concrete step 
toward a comprehensive collabora! ion, 
with due consideration for the problenis of 
Western Europe, which were to be settled 
between Germany, Italy, and [Vili] 
France, as well as for the issues of the 
East, which were essentially the concern 
of Russia and Japan .. . It was a meter 
of opposing any attempt on the par! of 
America to “make money on Europe.” ‘he 
United States had no business either in 
Europe, in Africa, or in Asia. Moloioff 
expressed his agreement with the si:te- 
ments of the Fiihrer regarding the role of 
America and England. The participa! ion 
of Russia in the Tripartite Pact appe: ed 
to him entirely acceptable in principle. 

Draft agreement between Tripar ite 
powers and the Soviet Union: .. . [n 
the Three-Power Pact of Berlin of Sct. 
27, 1940, Germany, Italy, and Jaj in 
agreed to oppose the extension of the \ar 
into a world conflict with all possile 
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.. But Pushed Too Hard for Power, So the Dictators Fell Out 


means and to collaborate toward an early 
restoration of world peace . . . The Soviet 
Union declares that it concurs in these 
aims and is on its part determined to 
cooperate politically in this course... 
Germany, Italy, Japan, and the Soviet 
Union undertake to respect each other’s 
natural spheres of influence . . 


Draft of Secret Protocol No. 1 to 
proposed agreement, above: . . . Ger- 
many declares that, apart from the terri- 
torit! revisions in Europe to be carried 
out at the conclusion of peace, her terri- 
torial aspirations center in . . . Central 
Africa. Italy declares that, apart from the 
territorial revisions in Europe . her 
territorial aspirations center in . . . North- 
ern and Northeastern Africa. Japan de- 
cared that her territorial aspirations 
center in the area of Eastern Asia to the 
south of the Island Empire of Japan. The 
Soviet Union declares that its territorial 
aspirations center south of the national 
territory of the Soviet Union in the direc- 
tion of the Indian Ocean. 

Draft of Secret Protocol No. 2 to 
proposed agreement above: . . . The 
Soviet Union would be granted the right 
of unrestricted passage of its navy through 
the Straits at any time, whereas all other 
powers except the other Black Sea coun- 
tries, but including Germany and Italy, 
would in principle renounce the right of 
passage. 

Very urgent, strictly secret telegram 
from Schulenburg, Nov. 26, 1940: 
(Molotoff stated:] “The Soviet Govern- 
ment is prepared to accept the draft of 
the Four-Power Pact . . . subject to the 
following conditions: (1) Provided that 
the German troops are immediately with- 
drawn from Finland, which, under the 
compact of 1939, belongs to the Soviet 
Union’s sphere of influence . .. (2) Pro- 
vided that . . . a mutual-assistance pact 
{is concluded] between the Soviet Union 
and Bulgaria, which geographically is sit- 
uated inside the security zone of the Black 
Sea boundaries of the Soviet Union, and 
by the establishment of a base for land 
and naval forces of the U.S.S.R. within 
range of the Bosporus and the Dardanelles 
by means of a long-term lease. (3) Pro- 
vided that the area south of Batum and 
Baku in the general direction of the 
Persian Gulf [presumably including Iran 
and Iraq] is recognized as the center of 
the aspirations of the Soviet Union .. . 

Top secret directive for Operation 
Barbarossa, issued by Hitler rather 
than aecept Molotoff’s conditions 
above, Dec. 18, 1940: The German 
armed forces must be prepared to crush 
Soviet Russia in a quick campaign even 
before the conclusion of the war against 
England .. . 
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The Headlines, Dec. 29, 1940: PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT DECLARES THE UNITED STATES 
MUST BECOME THE “ARSENAL OF DEMOC- 
RACY.” 

Very urgent telegram from Ribben- 
trop to Schulenburg, Feb. 27, 1941: 
[Inform Molotoff that] Bulgaria will ac- 
cede to the Three-Power Pact [and that] 
reports in our possession concerning Brit- 
ish intentions in Greece have forced the 
government of the Reich to take further 
security measures forthwith, making neces- 
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Newsweek Map by James Cutter 


What Stalin got from the war 


sary the shifting of German troops to Bul- 
garian soil. 

Very urgent secret telegram from 
Schulenburg, March 1, 1941: Molotoff 
... received my communication with great 
gravity. [He said] the Soviet Union had 
repeatedly stressed its special interest in 
Bulgaria . . . Consequently it could not 
remain indifferent in the face of Germany’s 
last measures in Bulgaria. 


Very urgent secret telegram from 
Schulenburg, April 4, 1941: Molotoff 
just summoned me to the Kremlin to in- 
form me [that] the Yugoslav Government 
had proposed . . . the negotiation of a 
treaty of friendship and nonaggression, 
and the Soviet Government had accepted 
the proposal . . . I replied to Molotoff that 
in my estimation the moment chosen by 
the Soviet Union for the negotiation of 
such a treaty had been very unfortunate. 


Very urgent, state secret telegram 
from Ribbentrop to Schulenburg, 





April 6, 1941: Please call on Herr Molo- 
toff ... and tell him that the government 
of the Reich had felt itself compelled to 
proceed to military action in Greece and 
Yugoslavia. 

The Headlines, April 6, 1941: GERMANY 
BEGINS BLITZKRIEG CONQUEST OF GREECE 
AND YUGOSLAVIA. 


Very urgent telegram from Schul- 
enburg to Ribbentrop, April 6, 1941: 
After I had made to Molotoff the com- 
munications prescribed, he repeated sev- 
eral times that it was extremely deplorable 
that an extension of the war had thus 
proved inevitable after all. 


Very urgent secret telegram from 
Schulenburg, May 7, 1941: Stalin has 
taken over the chairmanship of the Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars in place of 
Molotoft and thereby has become head of 
the government of the Soviet Union .. . 
The reason for it may be sought in the re- 
cent mistakes in foreign policy which led 
to a cooling off of the cordiality of Ger- 
man-Soviet relations, for the creation and 
preservation of which Stalin had conscious- 
ly striven. 


Very urgent, state secret radiogram 
from Ribbentrop to Schulenburg, 
June 21, 1941: . . . The government of 
the Reich declares that . . . The Soviet 
Government, contrary to the obligations it 
assumed, (1) has not only continued, but 
even intensified its attempts to undermine 
Germany and Europe; (2) has adopted a 
more and more anti-German foreign pol- 
icy; (3) has concentrated all its forces in 
readiness at the German border. Thereby 
the Soviet Government has broken its 
treaties with Germany and is about to at- 
tack Germany from the rear, in its struggle 
for life. The Fiihrer has therefore ordered 
the German armed forces to oppose this 
threat with all the means at their disposal. 


Letter from Hitler to Mussolini, 
June 21, 1941: Months of anxious de- 
liberation and continuous nerve-racking 
waiting are ending in the hardest decision 
of my life . . . Since the liquidation of Po- 
land, there is evident in Soviet Russia a 
consistent trend, which, even if cleverly 
and cautiously, is nevertheless reverting 
firmly to the old Bolshevist tendency to 
expansion of the Soviet state . . . I have 
decided . . . to put an end to the hypocriti- 
cal performance in the Kremlin . . . Since 
I struggled through to this decision, I 
again feel spiritually free. The partnership 
with the Soviet Union, in spite of the com- 
plete sincerity of the efforts to bring about 
a final conciliation, was nevertheless often 
very irksome to me... I am happy now 
to be relieved of these mental agonies. 

The Headlines, June 22, 1941: Nazis 1N- 
vabE Russia. 
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(Continued from Page 21) 
cluding the Voice of America. Although 
the measure, sponsored by Sen. H. Alex- 
ander Smith of New Jersey and Rep. Karl 
E. Mundt of South Dakota, had been hotly 
debated in the House and pigeonholed in 
the Senate last year, it now passed without 
opposition, The Congressional change of 
heart was caused as much by personal 
observations of visiting congressmen in 
Europe last summer as by the ever-widen- 
ing split with the Soviet Union. 
P Received from Northeastern Republi- 
cans three proposals to give further anti- 
inflation powers to President Truman: 
(1) to extend the expiring rent controls 
.to June 30, 1949, authored by Sens. Ray- 
mond E. Baldwin of Connecticut and 
Irving M. Ives of New York; (2) to revive 
Presidential priority and allocation powers 
over such materials as tin, iron, steel, fuel, 
grain, meat, poultry, and fertilizer, by 
Sen. Charles W. Tobey of New Hamp- 
shire, and (3) to authorize the President 
to set up standby meat-rationing ma- 
chinery and to put it into effect unless 
Congress said “No,” by Sen. Ralph E. 
Fianders of Vermont and Rep. Jacob K. 
Javits of New York. 
> Witnessed a revolt by Republicans and 
Southern Democrats against the practice 
of delegating Congressional powers, when 
the House voted 220-134 to take away 
from the Interior Secretary his 46-year- 
old right to authorize reclamation projects. 


LABOR: 


Caesar’s Commentaries 


James Caesar Petrillo could talk from 
now until Jan. 31 when, at the stroke 
of midnight, the contract of his American 
Federation of Musicians (AFL) with the 
four major radio networks would _ expire, 


Acme 


W hile men fiddled, Petrillo talked... 


the last saxophone would bleat, and the 
last trumpet howl. 

He knew that Congress could not act 
that quickly to stop him. So here he was 
last Wednesday, Jan. 21, down from New 
York where he had been talking over 
money and other things with NBC, CBS, 
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ABC, and MBS, testifying before the 
House Labor Committee. He had an audi- 
ence; one committeeman, Rep. John Les- 
inski, even brought his son, Edwin 
(Butch), age 4. He felt as magnanimous 
as an earlier Caesar whose history is 
not unknown. After all, hadn’t a Fed- 
eral court in Chicago cleared him of 
violating the Lea “anti-Petrillo” act just 
a week previously (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 26) ? 
He felt so good he imperiously lifted the 
ban against AFM members performing on 
television shows, but only while he was on 
the witness stand and two television 
cameras were focused on him. 

He was keeping “an open mind,” said 
Petrillo, in his negotiations with the net- 
work chiefs. Maybe, with a new contract, 
he’d let his men blow, beat, and saw their 
wares on television and frequency-modula- 
tion broadcasts again. “That’s the best 
news we’ve heard in a month,” put in 
Rep. Carroll D. Kearns, Pennsylvania Re- 
publican, himself an AFM member. “Don’t 
grab too fast,” retorted Petrillo. 

‘Just Make a Law’: He wasn’t even 
as dogmatic any more about the “forever 
and ever” ban he imposed in January on 
record making by AFM members. For- 
ever was a long time, much longer off 
than Jan. 31. “We may change our minds,” 
he said. “Maybe the boys representing 
industry will change their minds. Con- 
fidentially, they tell me, ‘You’re right, 
Jimmy, but we don’t like the way you 
are doing it’.” 

He had a proposition. Since 80 per cent 
of all records manufactured are for home 
rather than commercial use, Petrillo said, 
Congress could “make some kind of a law 
that musicians can make records for home 
use only. I don’t like to say let’s make 
a deal, because that’s not the way to put 
it. But why should the 20 per cent who 
make a profit out of records interfere with 
the 80 per cent who want to use them in 
their homes? We’d be willing to make 
records for home use without charging 
a royalty.” 

“We don’t want to destroy, but we are 
being destroyed,” lamented Petrillo. “All 
we are asking here is do we live or don’t 
we live at our chosen profession . . . 


International 


...and “Butch” Lesinski listened 


— 


“T would advise the mothers and fat 'iers ° 
of this nation .. .” 

Time was running out as Petrillo taiked 
on. After Jan. 31, unless the networks sang 
his tune, not even a kazoo would be plz ved 
on most American radio stations. 


SPECULATION: 


The Great Debate 


To Edwin W. Pauley, the story o7 his 
speculations in such commodities as wieat, 
oats, cotton, and hides during the last 
three years, even after his good friend 
President Truman had denounced ¢om- 
modity speculation as inflationary, was 
merely “in the American tradition.” 

In his own words, it was the “story of 
a profit honestly and honorably made, 
legally, ethically,” and last week he asked 
the Senate Appropriations Committee to 
see that he was “vindicated” and to de- 
stroy the theory that “success is a tis- 
demeanor.” 

Since Dec. 10, when Republican Pyesi- 
dential candidate Harold E. Stassen had 
named Pauley cs a “profiteer” within the 
Administration’s own ranks (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 22, 1947) Pauley’s good name had 


‘suffered, he said. “The propriety of my 


conduct has been held up to question ... 
by influence and innuendo.” Now he 
wanted to confront Stassen, his principal 
accuser, face to face. In public, before the 
Senate committee, he wanted one question 
answered: “Do you or do you not accuse 
Edwin W. Pauley of using his government 
position—or information obtained by vir- 
tue of that position—to profit on the com- 
modity markets?” 

Chapter and Verse: Last Fri‘ay, 
Jan. 23, while Pauley watched tensely 
from the sidelines, Stassen gave the sena- 
tors his answer: It was a strongly spoken 
“T do.” Then for six hours, answering 22 
questions submitted to him by Pauley 
through the committee, Stassen laid down 
his barrage. 

He said he had no direct evidence that 
Pauley had received “inside” tips on gov- 
ernment commodity buying. But there was 
circumstantial evidence aplenty: What 
Stassen called Pauley’s “pattern” of buy- 
ing followed closely the “pattern” of yov- 
ernment buying. Reminding the packed 
hearing room that Pauley, as a Untied 
States reparations commissioner and _ s)e- 
cial representative abroad for the Presi- 
dent, had advance knowledge of govern- 
ment commodity purchases, Stassen posed 
this rhetorical question: “You don’t con- 
tend that he had this information in ‘iis 
head and didn’t use it?” 

Twice Pauley jumped to his feet to 
brand Stassen’s accusations “falsehoocs.” 
He twisted nervously when Stassen siid 
the California oilman had not, as he hiad 
promised Secretary of the Army Kenneth 
C. Royall, liquidated his commodity ho! - 
ings when he became Royall’s assistant last 
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T NIGHTFALL, there’s one star 

that makes others seem pale 

by comparison ...and there’s one 

cocktail whose brilliant perfection 

is, in its own way, every bit as 
matchless. 

So, this evening, at your favor- 
ite bar, or at home before dinner, 
we wish you’d try this incompa- 
rable drink —an Old Fashioned 
made with Four Roses. 


See for yourself how its deli- 


Evening Star 


cately distinctive flavor makes a 
cocktail that’s truly magnificent. 


Your taste, we believe, will tell 
you that there is no other whiskey 
endowed with quite the same 
mellow smoothness, the same fla- 
vorful perfection. 


Fine Blended Whiskey—90.5 proof. 
40% straight whiskies, 60% grain 
neutral spirits. 


Frankfort Distillers Corp., New York. 


AMERICA’S MOST 
FAMOUS BOUQUET 
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YWES—we have coil-springing on all 
four wheels, and that’s wonderful. 

WES—the seats are wider in a Nash, 
and there’s more headroom and stretch- 
room for everybody. And a Convertible 


double Bed, too, if you like. 


WES—a Nash “600” delivers 25 plus 
miles to a gallon at average highway 


speeds. 
But this doesn’t begin to explain the 
overwhelming and ever growing swing 


to Nash— 
Because what people get in a Nash can’t 


be had in any other automobile at any price! 


We even engineer the air inaNash. For 
with the famous Weather-Eye Condi- 


tioned Air System you enjoy automatic 
heat and ventilation . . . freedom from 
overcoats and gloves, stuffy air, dust, 
drafts, fogged up windows. 


You get the strength and quietness of a 
single, welded unit body and frame. 


You get a brand-new feel to an automo- 
bile—a swifter, quieter, more enjoyable 


way to travel. 
And you get the fine old-time rugged- 


ness of a Nash—the dozens of quality 


features and extra values that have built 
a world-wide tradition of lasting de- 


pendability. 
But words can't fe// you what a Nash is 


like. Try one yourself—and see. 


Nash Motors Division, Nash-Kelvirator Corporation, Detroit 





Product of Nash research and engineering, 
new Unitized body-frame construction 
sets the pattern for tomorrow. Built a nev. 
way, with frame and body welded into a 
single steel-girdered unit, it is lighter and 
immeasurably stronger. 8500 spot welds 
eliminate noise-making joints. 


Great Cars Since 1902 
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Sept. 3. “He did not,” Stassen declared. 
“He made more new purchases after he 
became assistant to the Secretary of the 
Army than his total position when he took 
that job.” To Pauley, demanding his right 
to be heard, all this was “poppycock.” 

Next day, Saturday, Pauley took the 
stand. He denied under oath that he had 
ever traded on inside information. He 
denied that there was such a thing as “in- 
side information” on commodities; it was 
available to anyone who read the news- 
papers, he said. Later, he charged that “if 
there really is inside information, it’s here 
in Congress.” He had been “seriously and 
perhaps irreparably harmed by Mr. Stas- 
sen’s falsehoods and unfounded charges.” 
He had done nothing wrong. 

Fat of the Land: In his rebuttal, 
Stassen said that Pauley “in his protesta- 
tions of innocence has actually confessed 
his guilt.” Then, using the same charts 
Pauley had prepared to demonstrate his 
trading career, Stassen asserted that the 
eovernment in July 1947 had suddenly 
made “extraordinary and unwise purchases 
of lard.” 

“When those purchases were made and 
Pauley and others went into the market, 
no one in the public knew of them until 
weeks later,” Stassen continued. Among 
those who made “extraordinary profits” by 
buying cottenseed-oil futures, as a result 
of the government’s lard purchases, were, 
according to Stassen, Pauley, his mother- 
in-law, the wives of two “oil-company offi- 
cials,” and Ralph K. Davies, former 
Deputy Petroleum Administrator for War. 

Pauley got in the last word: “I appre- 
ciate that Governor Stassen has felt it 
necessary to make a political statement.” 

Outside the Senate chambers, Pauley’s 
name popped up again on a list of 783 
commodity traders during the last year, 
either employed by the Federal government 
or related to Federal employes, which had 
been compiled by the Department of 
Agriculture from commission-house rec- 
ords. Others listed included Earl M. Hie- 
stand, OPA economist; Mrs. Ruth Hood, 
wife of a Commerce Department food di- 
vision employe; Almon T.. Mace, Agri- 
culture Department economist; Harry 
Magdoff, Commerce Depart.nent econo- 
mist; and Warren B. Nelson, Census Bu- 
reau statistician. 


WEATHER: 


Two Worlds 


Californians mopped their brows: last 
week and wondered what had become of 
Hatfield the Rainmaker.* Back in the first 
quarter of this century, his “pluviculture” 
experiments had brought him as much 
fame as Paul Bunyan. In his time, he con- 
ducted 500 rainmaking demonstrations, 
costing Southern’ California communities 





Hatfield last week was living in obscurity on a 
ranch in San Diego County. 
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Steam: In frigid Chicago, it rises off the river; in hot Los Angeles .. 


from $50 to $10,000, but none was ever 
so successful as his San Diego effort in 
1916. Not only did he fill the city reser- 
voir, as he had promised, but he also 
flooded homes and washed away bridges 
with a record 16 inches in two days. After 
that, his giant “evaporating tanks” con- 
taining “secret chemicals” became familiar 
California landmarks. Hatfield never called 
himself a rainmaker, however. “I merely 
assist Nature. I only persuade the moisture 
to come down,” he would say, modestly. 

Last week, California was sorely in need 
of Hatfield’s persuasive powers. Day after 
day, the sun glared down from a cloudless 
blue sky. No sign of rain appeared to break 
the month-long drought. In the rich val- 
leys, “dry-farmed” crops like oats, wheat, 
and barley began to wither and brown. 
Orange trees blossomed early. 

The danger of forest fires was so great 
that radio stations broadcast incessant ap- 
peals for caution. So parched were the up- 
lands behind Los Angeles that deer came 
down to nibble at the remaining greenery 
in Hollywood and Glendale gardens. The 
ASPCA dropped 18 tons of hay from a 
plane to keep the deer from starvation. 

Hot and Cold: Balmy Hollywood was 
never balmier. On several days, with the 
temperature at 85 degrees, thousands took 
the sun and surf at Santa Monica beaches. 
Los Angeles, which gets its water via the 
Colorado River aqueduct, had sufficient 
supply, but its rival to the north, San 
Francisco, feared power rationing if the 
drought continued. In Santa Barbara and 
Ventura, water supplies became so low 
that city officials enacted drastic ordi- 
nances limiting its use to household pur- 
poses. 

Since last July, Weather Bureau of- 
ficials said, less than 2 inches of rain had 
fallen in Southern California. If the 
drought did not end soon, $12,000,000 in 
crops would be burned to death. 


Los Angeles Examiner 


... an Indian chief prays for rain 


Across the continent, the weather stood 
at the opposite extreme. From New Eng- 
land south to Florida and west to Ten- 
nessee and the Ohio River valley, tempera- 
tures had shimmied down to record lows. 
In New York where sniffles and coughs 
had become as prevalent as subway slouch, 
last Saturday, Jan. 24, was the coldest 
day so far this winter—5 degrees above 
zero, 

One hundred fifty-four deaths were 
blamed on the cold wave, 107 of them on 
fires. caused by overheated stoves and 
furnaces. As far south as New Orleans, 
snow and sleet caused unexpected priva- 
tions and increased the severity of the 
national fuel shortage. For once, the sub- 
zero winter temperatures of the North 
Central states—like 54 below in Gordon, 
Wis.—could be matched by the South and 
East. In Vicksburg, Miss., it was 5 below. 
In Albany, N.Y., 21 below. Even the 
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ucH has been said and written 
lately about the “military mind” 
and the expanding influence of the pro- 
fessional officers. General Eisenhower’s 
letter of renunciation reveals his aware- 
ness of this. It is, in itself, a forceful 
refutation of insinuations (1) that the 
military are trying to take over the gov- 
ernment and (2) that they ; 
are not thoroughly commit- 
ted to t’ e principles of Amer- 
ican democracy. Those who 
wanted to make Eisenhower 
president—a substantial ma- 
jority of the voters, accord- 
ing to the popular opinion 
polls—will feel confirmed in 
their judgment that he is not 
only a great patriot but a 
citizen who understands and 
is dedicated to the American political 
system as completely as any civilian. 
One can see the possibility that Eisen- 
hower’s missive will be used to support 
the thesis that a professional soldier or 
sailor should never be elected or ap- 
pointed to a civilian post in the govern- 
ment. Such a misconstruction would be 
most unfortunate. Does anyone in his 
right mind think that there is any 
threat to our system in having George 
C. Marshall as Secretary of State or 
having had Omar Bradley as Veterans 
Administrator? 


HAVE read that Marshall has infil- 

trated the State Department with 
“military minds.” He brought in one 
young officer as an appointment secre- 
tary. Another young professional was 
brought in as a special assistant, not by 
Marshall, but by Under Secretary 
Lovett, a civilian. A third, who spent 
ten years in civilian life before returning 
to the Army during the recent war, was 
appointed Assistant Secretary of State 
for occupied territories. And as for the 
supposedly narrow “military mind,” two 
of this trio are graduates of Oxford, to 
which they won appointments as 
Rhodes scholars while at West Point. 
A few professional officers hold high 
diplomatic posts. But Marshall’s prin- 
cipal advisers are civilians. 

What of the military governors of 
occupied territories? The War Depart- 
ment has been trying to shift this re- 
sponsibility to the State Department for 
a year and a half. It was Secretary of 
State Lyrnes who demurred. Marshall 








The “Military Mind” 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


has agreed to take over the job in Ger- 
many and Austria. But it will be very 
difficult to obtain qualified civilians for 
the top posts. 

And Navy officers in the Maritime 
Commission? One would suppose that 
men who know something about build- 
ing and operating ships are qualified for 
this service. 

And the Civil Aeronautics 
Board? After several prom- 
inent civilians had refused 
the chairmanship, the Presi- 
dent turned to a distin- 
guished Air Force officer, 
Major General Kuter. For 
the last eighteen months, 
Kuter has served most ca- 
pably as the United States 
Representative on the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Commission 
—a full-time job but one which he could 
hold without resigning his commission. 
Without special legislation he could not 
take the CAB job, except by leaving the 
Air Force and giving up $5,000 or more 
in yearly salary. The Armed Services 
Committee has rejected the President’s 
request for the special law. The public, 
not Kuter, is the loser. 

The war demonstrated that the armed 
services had a reservoir of professional 
officers of superior ability. Many of 
those of higher rank have been snapped 
up by private industry. As every close 
but objective observer knows, there are 
plenty of excellent younger men in the 
reservoir. Some of them are narrowly 
professional, as are many doctors, scien- 
tists, engineers, farmers, and others who 
have concentrated on specialized ca- 
reers. If they are walled off, they will 
find it hard not to remain narrowly pro- 
fessional. 


T is past time to stop reviling these 
men who serve the public for so little 
in material reward and who, as a patri- 
otic duty, will accept tough non-military 
assignments which qualified civilians 
spurn. The sure way to create an unde- 
sirable kind of “military mind” is to 
treat the regulars of the armed services 
as a minority group, as a bunch of 
pariahs, instead of as fellow citizens 
who went to grade and high school with 
the rest of us and who have been taught 
to understand and respect the principles 
of the American system as well as, if not 
better than, most of us. 
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three darkly named Connecticut hamlets 
of Satan’s Kingdom, Devil’s Den, and 
Furnace Hollow set a mark of some sorts. 
They froze over. 


AID TO EUROPE: 


Hoover Plan vs. ERP 


With the European Recovery Program’s 
objectives, Herbert Hoover was in com- 
plete accord. He, too, wanted to prevent 
hunger and cold in Western Europe, to 
bulwark it against Communism, and to 
“build for world peace.” 

With the European Recovery Program 
itself, the former President was in almost 
complete disagreement. He feared that it 
would aggravate inflationary trends in the 
United States, continue high taxation, and 
drain off the nation’s resources—“all of 
which might bring depression.” 

Last week, from Florida where he was 
vacationing, Hoover wrote Sen. Arthur 
H. Vandenberg of Michigan, outlining his 
criticisms of ERP and proposing what he 
described as “constructive modifications 
and more safeguards.” The sum of his 
suggestions was short-term relief. 

In the Short Run: Hoover declared 
that, instead of committing itself to more 
than four years of ERP, the United States 
should limit the program to fifteen months. 
During that period, it should appropriate 
$3,000,000,000 instead of the $6,800,000,- 
000 asked by the Administration, and 
that another billion should be supplied 
through Export-Import and World Bank 
loans. 

The 73-year-old former President urged 
that ERP be extended to cover China, 
occupied Korea, and Japan, as well as the 
sixteen Western European nations and 
Western Germany. Since the Administra- 
tion has estimated their requirements at 
$2,000,000,000, in effect, he asked for cuts 
of $4,800,000,000 in expenditures for over- 
seas aid. 

He opposed the plan to spend $3,500,- 
000,000 in Canada and Latin America for 
goods to ship to Europe, declaring that 
he believed the Western Hemisphere na- 
tions should extend credit to Eurcpe for 
such goods, instead. 

ERP critics in Congress instantly rallied 
behind Hoover’s suggestions, including 
Chairman Robert A. Taft of the Repub- 
lican Senate Policy Committee. Rep. Chris- 
tian A. Herter of Massachusetts liked his 
criticism of proposed State Department 
control of ERP; Rep. Harold Knutson of 
Minnesota, chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, found comfort in 
his proposed reduction in expenditures. 

Harry S. Truman flatly rejected Hoo- 
ver’s ideas, but there was no doubt that 
the former occupant of the White House 
had made an impression on Congress. 
ERP had received its worst setback from 
any critic, whether Democratic or Re- 
publican. 
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“When I say real 
ia heavy-duty value, brother, 


|) [mean Chevrolet Advance-Design trucks!” 


























Comfort? Give me the cab that 
“breathes” !* It’s Flexi-Mounted 
—cushioned on rubber. Has 12 
inches more foot room—eight 
inches more seating space. 
’ Understand there’s 22% 
more visibility, too 
and the seat is 
fully adjustable! 


Ce oO eee 


Sure, there are Advance-Design 
trucks for special heavy-duty 
jobs. Look at this one. They tell 
me there are 107 different models 
...on eight different wheelbases 
i, —trucks for all the trades! 





Look here at these stronger new 
FRAMES! Notice that the wheel- 
bases are longer, for better load 
distribution. Brakes? The best! 
They’re exclusively designed for 
greater brake-lining contact. 


*Fresh-air heating and ventilating system and rear- 
corner windows optional at extra cost. 


— See those rear-corner windows?* 
, ff They make it easy and safe to 

back up. These trucks are really 
new—from roof to road, with 
, Advance-Design! Another thing, 





_— they have the world’s most eco- 
| nomical engine for its size— 
— Chevrolet’s valve-in-head truck 
. ie engine! 


ADVANCE-DESIGN 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


WITH THE CAB THAT “BREATHES” 















CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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The Rising Sun Also Rises 


Any American who could read headlines 
knew last week that the British had pro- 
posed a “Western union” as a_ political 
bulwark against Russia in Europe and that 
the great debate continued in Washington 
over the Marshall plan to raise an economic 
bulwark against Communism. The head- 
line readers, however, missed the inside- 
page news that told of a comparable devel- 
opment concerning the Far East: an 
American proposal to spend $150,000,000 
reviving Japan’s economy and making the 
ex-enemy a bulwark against totalitarianism 
in Asia. 

It coincided with other major Japanese 
developments. In Tokyo a new session of 
the Diet opened amid a political crisis that 
threatened the overthrow of the coalition 
government of Premier Tetsu Katayama 
and its possible replacement by a conserva- 
tive regime. In Washington the Soviet 
Union appeared ready to end its policy of 
cooperation on the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion and to exercise what veto power it 
possesses on that policymaking body (see 
page 34). 

Operation Workshop: It was before 
the Far Eastern Commission on Jan. 21 
that the new United States policy was an- 
nounced by the commission’s American 


chairman, Maj. Gen. Frank R. McCoy. 





He pointed out that “economic chaos in 
Japan has been prevented only at the 
expense of the American people who have 
financed the importation of vital food and 
other materials.” To ease this burden and 
“enable Japan to make its proper contri- 
bution” to world reconstruction, “a much 
greater effort must be made to bring about 
the attainment of a self-supporting Japan 
with a reasonable standard of living.” 

Therefore, the Army Department in- 
tends to ask Congress for a $150,000,000 
fund in addition to the $300,000,000 
required for food and other vital supplies 
for Japan. The fund will be used “for the 
procurement of such imports as industrial 
raw materials and spare parts to assist 
Japan to expand the output of its peaceful 
industries.” 

This policy had already been fore- 
shadowed by former Under Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson. Last May he pro- 
posed making Japan the “workshop of 
Asia.” Despite his statement, American 
policy continued in many ways to place 
reform and retribution for the former 
enemy ahead of reconstruction and revival. 
Both these aims were desirable. But reform 
and retribution nearly always adversely 
affected reconstruction and revival. Army 
Secretary Kenneth C. Royall described this 





as the “dilemma” of American policy in a 
speech at San Francisco Jan. 6. He im- 
plied that the dilemma would be resolved 
in favor of reconstruction and revival. The 
McCoy proposals appeared to bear out 
the implication. Furthermore, they followed 
the withdrawal from the FEC of the much- 
criticized FEC-230, which outlined an 
extreme reform and retribution method of 
breaking up Japanese industrial combines. 

Bureaucrat’s Delight: Although the 
attitude in Washington is to stress recon- 
struction and revival, American officials 
in Tokyo have often taken the opposite 
side. For example, last February General 
MacArthur replied to a story in News- 
WEEK citing criticism of the occupation’s 
purge of Japanese businessmen as really 
harming American interests. MacArthur 
said that even if such criticism was valid 
the purge must continue. The general may 
now have changed his attitude to one more 
closely approximating that expressed in 
Secretary Royall’s speech. He was quoted 
last week by George Thomas Folster, NBC 
correspondent in Tokyo, as saying: 

“We have no busitfiess being in business. 
The sooner we turn over foreign trade and 
commerce to private enterprise the better. 
We have been asked to undertake far more 
than should be expected of a military 
force.” 

The entire situation, including Mac- 
Arthur’s attitude, is likely to be examined 
by the Senate Appropriations Committee 
when the Army Department request for 


Economic revival in Japan means exports: Here one girl works on toy cars while another models printed silk 
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the Power of a Woman! 
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Nor the Power of the Magazine Women Believe In. Women’s striking preference 


for Ladies’ Home Journal is a dramatic measure of the more intimate, more influential role 
the Journal plays in their lives. It measures women’s greater interest in a magazine 


edited specifically for them. That’s why, if your product is of primary interest 


to women, you can tell more women, more effectively, in Ladies’ “"" JOURNAL 


Bought by nearly a MILLION MORE women than any other magazine* 


*Monthly OR weekly, with audited circulation. 
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funds for Japan comes up. On Dec. 19 Sen. 
William F. Knowland of California asked 
for such an investigation. On Jan. 19 on 
the Senate floor he charged: “When FEC- 
230 is examined, not alone but in con- 
junction with other policies, a pattern 
develops which is disturbing to me, and 
I think it will be disturbing to the Con- 
gress.” He characterized Article 3 of the 
Economic Decentralization Law—which 
was rushed through the Japanese Diet at 
the insistence of the Army Department— 
as “a bureaucrat’s delight and a pattern 
to be followed wherever and whenever the 
state sets out to become the supreme 
authority over a nation’s economic life.” 
He further cited seven other laws setting 
up monopolies to deal with such activities 
as the distribution of food. 

Look Here, General: Knowland con- 
cluded: “Either originating among doctri- 
naire New Dealers who found their activi- 
ties limited in Washington and signed up 
for overseas occupation service, or finding 
its fountainhead in the Far Eastern Com- 
mission, which initiates some policies for 
transmission to General MacArthur, cer- 
tain activities are open to serious question 
by both the Congress and the people.” 

Sen. Brien McMahon of Connecticut 
raised the question of the extent to which 


General MacArthur was responsible or was | 


forced to put such policies into effect. He 
suggested: “It occurs to me that it might 
be a good thing for me, as one individual 
interested in the question, to send the 
senator’s speech to General MacArthur 
and say to him, ‘Now, look here, General, 
here is the story. What have you to say 
about it?’ Then when I receive the gener- 
al’s reply I shall be glad to show it to the 
senator and place it in the Record.” 


Diet of Disagreement 


With aspect stern and formal stride the 
little man advanced jerkily to the steps 
leading up to the purple upholstered 
throne bearing the sixteen-petaled imperial 
chrysanthemum in gold. Hirohito then 
mounted the steps and faced “the highest 
organ of state power,” the members of 
both houses of the Diet. They stood before 
their blue plush seats and bowed low. 
Someone handed the emperor a roll. He 
unfurled it and began to read in his high- 
pitched but indistinct voice: 

“The most important duty that we the 
Japanese people must follow is to tide over 
the existing economic crisis, to promote 
the national morale as befitting a cultured 
nation, to rebuild a democratic and peace- 
ful state, thereby winning the confidence 
of the world.” For the first time in Jap- 
anese history an emperor had _ spokeu 
publicly of “we the Japanese people” and, 
by implication, included himself among 
them. 

Thus Hirohito opened the new session of 
the Diet last week. How long it would last 
was about as uncertain as anything in 
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For the Defense: Kiichi Ogawa, 
a Santa-bearded Buddhist priest 
of the fanatic Nichiren sect, 
testifies as a defense witness at 
the war-crimes trials in Tokyo. 


uncertain Japan. Premier Tetsu Katayama, 
a well-meaning Socialist, was able to form 
the present Cabinet after the April 1947 
elections only on the basis of an unwieldly 
coalition with the conservative Democratic 
and Cooperative parties. This gave him 
305 votes in the Diet—144 Socialists, 130 
Democrats, and 31 Cooperatives—against 
160 for the opposition. 

It meant Katayama could not put 
through measures demanded by the left 
wing of his own party. The situation was 
further complicated when Rikizo Hirano, 
Agriculture Minister and leader of the 
right-wing Socialists, disagreed with Kata- 
yama, was purged for his prewar activities, 
and led his twenty Diet followers out of 
the Socialist party. Last week, at a Social- 
ist convention that preceeded the opening 
of the Diet, the left wing revolted and 
forced the repudiation of the pact with the 
other political parties. The left wing failed, 
however, to elect Kanju Kato as Secretary 
General. Kato has now quarreled with the 
Communists, but until May 1947 he col- 
laborated with them. 

Lacquer Glow: The chief candidates 
to succeed Katayama, if his government 
falls, are Foreign Minister Hitoshi Ashida 
head of the Democratic party, and former 


Premier Shigeru Yoshida, head of the © 


conservative Liberal party. Both are ex- 
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tremely ambitious and probably neitler 
would serve under the other. Yet, while ‘ 
the Democrats and Liberals together have 
a Diet majority, neither party has enou:) 
votes to rule alone. A typically Japancse 
compromise was rumored: to appoint is 
Premier the president of the House of 
Councilors, Tsuneo Matsudaira, and have 
Yoshida and Ashida serve as his “supreie 
advisers.” 

Matsudaira comes from one of the 
greatest Japanese families. He served as 
ambassador to both London and Washi e- 
ton and later as Imperial Household M n- 
ister; his daughter married Hirohito’s 
brother, Prince Chichibu. Matsudaira t!:us 
has the position and dignity politici:ns 
usually lack. But his Western veneer is as 
carefully cultivated as the glow on old 
lacquer. Underneath, he is Japanese to 
the core. 


The Kremlin Gets Tough 


The new American policy of concentrat- 
ing on the reconstruction of the Japanese 
economy was announced to the Far EFast- 
ern Commission at the very moment the 
Russians were giving the first indication 
that from now on they would be as ob- 
structive in the FEC as they have been 
in other diplomatic enterprises. Edward 
Wemtal, NewsweeKx diplomatic corre- 
spondent, sends the story behind this 
development. 


The hitherto complacent Soviet aitti- 
tude toward the activities of the Far East- 
ern Commission has come to an abrupt 
end with the arrival of the new Soviet 
ambassador, Alexandre S. Paniushkin. The 
ambassador has so far attended only three 
FEC meetings. But in those three mect- 
ings he has already proposed restrictions 
on General MacArthur’s freedom of ac- 
tion in Japan, demanded an immediate 
vote on his proposals, and blocked the 
consideration of Pakistan’s request for 
membership in the commission as a new 
Far Eastern state. 

Riots Wanted: The specific restiic- 
tions on MacArthur’s activities which 
Paniushkin demands deal with the prob- 
lem of demilitarization. One proposal, if 
adopted, would make it mandatory on 
General MacArthur to prohibit the use 
of “mass-effect” weapons by the Jap- 
anese police. In vain, other members of 
the commission argued that “mass-effect” 
weapons such as tear-gas bombs and au‘o- 
matic rifles are used by police throughout 
the world, and are needed to control rio's, 
mob action, and gang warfare. Even ‘lie 
French representative’s plea that the 
Soviet proposal would make the polic:’s 
use of fire hoses unlawful left Paniush‘in 
unmoved. The other proposals, tern:ed 
equally impracticable by most members of 
the commission, would place strict tine 
limits on the scrapping of all military 
equipmeiit found in Japan and on the 
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des'ruction of military personnel records. 

So ‘ar, the American chairman of the 
commission, Maj. Gen. Frank R. McCoy, 
has succeeded in delaying the vote, but a 
showdown is expected at the next meeting 
scheduled for this week. 

Paniushkin’s proposal to shelve Paki- 
stan’s membership application is also due 


ce~-rr— 


for an early vote. Some United States 
and British experts predict that the move 
may herald a Soviet attempt to bring 
about the admission of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic as a price of Pakistan’s 
membership. 

Idyl’s End: Paniushkin’s performance 
came as a distinct shock to the other 
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members of the eleven-nation commission. 
Until the ambassador’s arrival, the Soviets 
were represented by Rear Admiral Semeon 
S. Rameshvily, an amiable gentleman who 
cracked jokes and winked knowingly at 
his colleagues whenever instructions from 
Moscow forced him to disagree with the 
majority. Since he never requested a vote 
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Sheila Baker of Newsweex’s Paris 
bureau recently arrived in London for 
the first time in two years to take over 
a new assignment. She sends this letter 
describing her impressions as she ad- 
justed from the sharper focus of the 
Paris scene to the somewhat blurred out- 
lines of life in Britain. 


London is both drearier and perkier 
than it was two years ago. It is drearier 
in that there is more grumbling, more 
discouragement over the national econ- 
omy, and more disappointment among 
Labor voters who hoped for the millen- 
nium or at least a few comforting steps 
toward it. But London has perked up in 
appearance. There is much more new 
building here than in Paris and its en- 
virons. Many houses and flats have been 
brightened by a new coat of paint in 
the rooms. Shop windows show brighter 
and better-quality clothes — although 
skirts will have gone up above the knees 
again before British women can collect 
enough coupons for a New Look ward- 
robe. 

Liquor—Expensive: Rationing is 
tighter than in 1946 and is very tough 
for low-salaried single people who can’t 
afford to eat in restaurants. The great 
virtue of the British rationing system— 
that it works—still holds good in con- 
trast to the farce of rationing in France 
or Italy. But it, too, has run down and 
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housewives are no longer so sure of that 
little bit of security—the one consolation 
in their quite appalling life of queues 
and brain-racking attempts to fight the 
monotony of unchanging food. 

In London restaurants the food has 
improved, even in non-black-market 
places that observe the $1 price limit. 
Few restaurants can be counted on for 
a good meal every day, but it is possible 
to have an edible lunch for $1, not in- 
cluding drinks. A better lunch with a 
cocktail and wine or beer and coffee costs 
$4 to $5.50 a head. And a dry martini at 
the Savoy Hotel will set you back $2. 

The patient queues at the bus stops 
represent magnificent self-discipline in 
contrast to the Parisian free-for-alls. 
At Paddington Station the other day 
I felt as though I had stepped through 
the looking glass when I saw a queue, 
self-formed, directed in no way by sta- 
tion officials, line itself up patiently be- 
tween two signs, two by two, stand for 
fifteen minutes, then set off, still two 
by two with no pushing, for the train. 
Late arrivals made no attempt to get 
at the head of the queue or go directly 
to the train. Instead they trotted all the 
way down to the end of the queue, then 
marched along like good children. Queues 
seem like neuter caterpillars—no mind, 
no soul, just a slow-moving body trained 
by years of experience to crawl in the 
right direction. 





London: A ‘neuter caterpillar—no mind, no soul,’ crawls through endlessly nasty weather 


Muddles Through | 


Black-market talk and _ activity, 
though still miniscular compared with 
the Continent, are much more notice- 
able. People who never cheated before 
now occasionally argue themselves into 
a dubious purchase or listen for the first 
time to the enticing (by their conversa- 
tion, not appearance) men who function 
on Spiv Corner, on Shaftesbury Avenue 
just up from Piccadilly. For all- but an- 
cient customers who are also moderate 
drinkers, liquor is impossible to buy, 
except on the black market (usually a 
bar), where whisky is cheap at $20 a 
bottle. This means that entertaining— 
never done on a very big scale here, any- 
way—is just about impossible for the 
average Briton. 

Rain—Free: Women’s legs have im- 
proved—most are now stockinged, and 
often with nylons. But, even without ra- 
tioning and adding some style sense, I 
don’t think women here could ever look 
well dressed, considering that it is prac- 
tically impossible to stay dry for a whole 
day. Nothing but tweeds—and they al- 
ways look slightly damp, anyway—can 
hold up in this climate. 


The weather continues remarkably 


mild, but of course gray and rainy. It is 
astonishing that even the British never 
get used to it. “What a nasty day!” they 
say, even though it was nasty yesterday, 
will be nasty tomorrow, and has been 
for generations. 


liaainsos oS ss : 
British Combine 
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the illusion of unanimity was fully pre- 
served. 

Because of the admiral’s amiability the 
commission was able to operate in a won- 
derland of its own. Even some United 
States members were beginning to believe 
that they alone knew how to get on with 
the Russians. Nelson T. Johnson, the 
commission’s American secretary general, 
stated in the December issue of the Amer- 
ican Foreign that the 
suecess of the “solving” 
difficult international problems was due 
largely to the fact that “meetings of the 
commission were not open to the public.” 
But seasoned Russian experts in the State 
Department have never wavered in their 
belief that the appointment of a top Far 
Eastern expert to the Soviet ambassador- 
ship in Washington would mark the end 
of the Rameshvily idyl and the beginning 
of a tough Russian policy in the FEC. 


Journal 
commission in 


Service 


GERMANY: 


Pantry Law 


Milk, cheese, and butter didn’t appear 
on grocers’ shelves. Forty per cent of other 
farm products “disappeared.” At least a 
tenth of some $43,000,000 worth of food 
imported every month failed to reach the 
rationed consumer. By military-govern- 
ment count 731,000 head of cattle, 4,255,- 
000 pigs, and 1,333,000 sheep had vanished 
into the vast black market in Germany’s 
Western Bizonia. 

The cumulative effect of such illegal 
diversions of German food last week forced 
a reduction in the official rations from 
1,550 calories—a little more than one- 
third the normal American daily diet—to 
1.400. (Actual rations available’ were 
smaller by a third or more.) And the 
cumulative hunger of townspeople all over 
Bavaria, one of the richest Germen agri- 
cultural provinces, caused 1,000,000 work- 
ers to stage a protest strike from mid- 
night to midnight on Jan. 23. 

It was the largest mass German walkout 
since before Hitler. All but military trans- 
port shut down. Only essential hospital 
and communication services operated. Ex- 
cept for a few bakeries, food shops closed. 

Bare Cupboards: For the first time 
in its seven-month history the German Bi- 
zonal Economic Council, which the British 
and Americans made responsible for food 
distribution, faced the critical problem. 
Meeting in Frankfurt as the strike pro- 
vressed, it passed a so-called “pantry law” 
which provided that each family and in- 
stitution had to list current food stocks. 
Hoarders were threatened with a three- 
vear jail sentence. Farmers dealing with 
the black market or failing to meet their 
production quotas might have their land 
seized. 

Even these stern measures, reported 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, would not fill bare 
German cupboards. In Washington for 
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consultations, the American occupation 
chief said he would recommend an in- 
creased basic ration and the appropriation 
of $700,000,000 for food imports—more 
than the combined British and American 
expenditure in 1947. 


THE WEST: 


The Frane and the Union 


What happened in London and Paris 
last week sounded like another “Tale of 
Two Cities.” There was even an echo of 
the bitterness between Britain and France 
that ran through Dickens’s famous novel. 
Not since the French collapse in 1940 had 
mutual recriminations mounted so_ high. 

On the surface, perhaps, there seemed 








International 


Mayer produces a double-value franc 


slight connection between events in the 
two capitals: London approvingly heard 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin begin a 
momentous departure in British foreign 
policy by proposing a union of Western 
Europe; Paris doggedly completed its 
plans to devalue the frane and establish 
a free currency exchange. Yet—Bevin’s 
grand scheme for Europe depended on 
close Anglo-French collaboration, political 
and economic: and that collaboration was 
shattered by Britain’s fear that a devalued 
franc would take the pound sferling down 
with it. 

Desperately the British attempted to 
block the French move. They urged the 
International Monetary Fund in Wash- 
ington to disallow the French devaluation. 
They sent Sir Edmund Hall-Patch, Dep- 
uty Economic Under Secretary in the For- 
eign Office, to argue and cajole in Paris. 


When Sir Edmund failed and returned to 
London, he was sent back again, this time 
escorting Sir Stafford Cripps, Minister fcr 
Economic Affairs and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Sir Stafford argued with Pr.- 
mier Robert Schuman, Foreign Minist«-r 
Georges Bidault, and Finance Muinist«r 
René Mayer until after midnight on Jan. 
23, then resumed the debate next morning. 
Meanwhile, Prime Minister Attlee sent a 
personal plea to Schuman while Bevin 
wrote to Bidault. 

But the French remained adamant. On 
Jan. 25 they announced the devaluation 
and for the moment the whole Bevin 
scheme for Europe threatened to founder, 

Bevin Proposes: Bevin’s thorough re- 
orientation of British foreign policy had 
been long planned (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 26) 
and carefully prepared. When he strode 
into the House of Commons on Jan. 22 


to the rumble of “Hear, hear,” he carried . | 


a 72-page sheaf of typewritten notes that 
had been twice rewritten and drastically 
cut. Nevertheless, it took him an hour and 
a half to read the sheets before him on 
the dispatch box. 

At first he was heard in silence, except 
for scattered objections by Communist 
M. P.’s to his outspoken attack on Russia 
and on “the subtlety and cruelty of the 
police state.’ He warned: “The Com- 
munist process goes ruthlessly on. . . If 
a policy is pursued of trying to dominate 
Europe by any one power... it will 
inevitably lead again to another world 
war.” The issue between Eastern and 
Western Europe had been “brought to a 
head” by the European Recovery Pro- 
gram: “We are entitled to organize kindred 
souls in the West just as they have or- 
ganized kindred souls in the East.” 

The cheers grew more frequent as the 
massive Foreign Secretary then developed 
his proposal to abandon Britain’s tradi- 
tional balance-of-power concept: “I be- 
lieve the time is ripe for consolidation of 
Western Europe.” This “Western union.” 
founded on the Anglo-French treaty of 
alliance signed at Dunkerque a year ago, 
would extend “step by step” to the 
Benelux countries (Belgium, Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg) then to “the new Italy” 
and to Portugal, “our oldest ally.” Into 
this union, the British, French, Dutch, 
Belgian, and Portuguese territories over- 
seas would be integrated. “This tremen- 
dous cooperation would stretch through 
Europe, the Middle East, and Africa to 
the Far East.” Neither Russia nor tlie 
United States need fear this global coali- 
tion—they both have “tremendous re- 
sources” already. 

The next day Winston Churchill—cld 
foe of Communism and advocate of a 
United States of Europe—followed Bevin 
with an eloquent and approving “I told 
you so.” He urged, however, that one ]«st 
attempt be made to reach a settlement 
with Moscow “on a realistic basis” during 
the shortening breathing space before: ‘he 
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after auction, I’ve seen the makers of 
Lucky Strike buy tobacco that’s got 
real smokin’ quality .. . tobacco that 
smokes up mild, cool and fragrant.” 
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Sidney T. Currin, independent tobacco warehouseman of 
Oxford, N.C., has been a Lucky Strike smoker for 26 years 
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They’re using ice-co 


to make the desert bloom 


The strange operation pictured 
here is a miracle of modern scien- 
tific agriculture that gives abundant 
fertility to arid lands. It is a method 
of enriching soils with life-giving 
nitrogen by direct impregnation, a 
feat long considered impossible. It 
was worked out by the Shell Chem- 
ical Company with the help of the 
G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical Man. 


Plants must have nitrogen for 
healthy growth, but they cannot 
absorb it from the air. So it has been 
supplied by converting pure ammo- 
nia — a gas containing 81% nitrogen 
— into solid compounds like ammo- 


nium sulphate that farmers can 
plow into the soil. But these com- 
pounds are low in nitrogen content, 
so large quantities have to be used, 
increasing both cost and freight 
charges. 


Sseking a short cut, Shell chemists 
thought of feeding compressed 
nitrogen-rich ammonia from cylin- 
ders directly into irrigation water, 
injecting it through flexible tubing. 
Experimentation proved the idea 
sound, except for one difficulty. In 
expanding from a liquid to a gas, 
ammonia became so cold it cracked 
or split every type of flexible piping 


— and that’s where the G.T.M| 


came in. 


Asked to solve the difficulty with 
rubber, the G.T.M. found he faced 
a two-fold problem. A hose was re 
quired that would be impervious t0 
ammonia vapor — one of the mos 
elusive gases to contain — and yet bef 
resistant to splitting under extremt 


cold. 


How well the G.T.M. succeeded i} 
proved by the fact that Shell Nitro) 
gation and Nitrojection processes| 
employing Goodyear Chemishel} 
Ammonia Hose, are now widely em 
ployed throughout California an! 
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the Southwest with miraculous re- 


Msults. The hose functions perfectly, 
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even When coated with a weight of 
ice that caused former tubing to 
break in half! 


What's your hose difficulty? The 
same skill in hose design that licked 
this tough job is available to you. 
Goodyear builds hose to handle 
everything from cement and mine 
tailings to wine, paints and aro- 
matic fuels. If it’s special hose you 


need, the G.T.M: has it. Write: 


§ Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio or Los 


Angeles 54, California. 
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Russians get the atom bomb. He believed 
the best chance for avoiding war lay in 
“formal diplomatic processes, with all 
their privacy and gravity’—in _ short, 
scret diplomacy instead of public confer- 
enees. If war still came, this would never- 
iheless give “the best chance of coming 
out of it alive.” 

Even the leftist Laborite “rebels” 
jomed Churchill in generally approving 
Revin’s new approach. But to the many 
oi both sides of the channel who regretted 
his failure to outline a clear-cut economic 
basis for the “Western union,” the deval- 
tion erisis came as confirmation of the 
obstacles ahead. 

Viayer Disposes: If the British re- 
seuted French “unilateral” action on the 
frauc, the French were no less resentful 
of British “interference” in what they 
considered an indispensable internal policy. 

Revaluation had been a glaring need for 
months. The frane’s black-market rate of 
more than 300 to the dollar showed how 
unreal was the official fixed rate of 119. 
This extreme overvaluation made the franc 
so expensive to foreign buyers that French 
export trade had come to a virtual stand- 
still, and with it the supply of dollars to 
pay for imports. 

To bring the franc down to an approxi- 
mation of its “real” value would involve a 
ereater revaluation than the 10 per cent 
fluctuation permitted by the rules of the 
International Monetary Fund. Until the 
last moment, the French hoped for special 
permission from the fund, whose directors 
discussed the issue all last week under con- 
flicting pressures from Paris and London. 
However, Mayer was determined that the 
revaluation must be made before this 
week, whether the fund approved or not. 
When it disapproved on Sunday evening, 
he went ahead with his announcement at 
a Paris press conference. 

Double Frane: The Mayer plan for 
a “double-sector” devaluation foresees two 
different francs: (1) a france of yet unde- 
termined value which will seek its own level 
(probably more than 300 to the dollar as 
indicated by the current black-market 
rate) on the free currency and gold market 
which is to be established at once by the 
National Assembly; (2) an “export-im- 
port france,” fixed at 214.4 to the dollar. 

The revaluation is admittedly tempo- 
rary and incomplete. Some time after the 
free franc has found a relatively stable 
level on the open market, the French ex- 
pect to abandon the export-import franc 
and permit unrestricted free trading. Ulti- 
mately, they hope, the rest of Europe 
wil follow suit. Meanwhile, this is the 
way they see the new exchange regulations 
work out: 
> Immense quantities of gold, dollars, and 
other “hard” currencies are being hoarded 
by Frenchmen, either at home or in banks 
abroad, frozen because holders can’t ex- 
change them for enough francs. But now, 
instead of 119 they may get possibly 330 
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francs for each dollar on the free market. 
Result: the hoards will come out of hiding 
and become available for purchase of 
foreign goods. 
> Importers who bring to France only the 
“essential” goods listed under government 
priorities will be able to buy dollars from 
the government at the new rate of 214.4. 
Importers who deal in nonessential lux- 
uries will have to go into the free market 
for their dollars, paying more than 300 
frances each. Result: not-so-subtle pressure 
on importers to stick to the essentials. 
> Exporters, hitherto able to get only 119 
franes for each dollar earned abroad, will 
now be allowed to convert half their 
dollars at the free rate of more than 
300, the other half at the fixed rate of 
14.4. Thus for one dollar they will be 
able to offer American buyers, not 119 
francs’ worth, but 214 to 300 francs’ 
worth of goods. Result:. revival of the 
export trade. 
> The French gold reserve—its value de- 
termined like all monetary gold by the 
United States price of $35 an ounce—will 
be revalued as soon as the free-market 
franc has found its cheaper dollar rate. 
Result: the reserve will increase in value 
in terms of the new franc. 

The frantic British negotiators, failing 
to forestall the free exchange altogether, 











Sovfoto 


Good Aet: Wayland Rudd, Amer- 
ican emigrant to Russia, works 
up a smile while posing before a - 
bust of Lenin. An actor, Rudd is 
voting in local Soviet elections. 
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at least hoped for safeguards against free 
trading in the pound. Mayer therefore 
promised that the free exchange would be 
limited for the time being to trading in 
francs against dollars and Portuguese 
escudos, possibly later also Swiss francs— 
but not pounds. 

But with the French devaluation, follow- 
ing a similar Italian move two months ago, 
the currency control dam had broken. The 
British, if they were to save their plans for 
a European union, might soon have to go 
along. ~ 


Significance ~— 

The depth of the bitterness between the 
British and French came from a clash of 
really vital interests. To some extent, each 
government—although the French more 
than the British—considered that its sur- 
vival depended on the outcome. 

Loren Carroll, chief of Newsweek’s 
Paris bureau, cables: “The British tried to 
persuade the French to devalue the franc 
to any level they liked but to abandon the 
plan for a free gold market. They claimed 
that this would deal a smashing blow to 
British recovery, hamper their export pro- 
gram, and cut the value of their reserves. 
Behind these statements lay the acute 
fear of the Labor government that it 
couldn’t survive another reduction in im- 
ports and the subsequent cut in rations. 
The British bitterly pointed out their 
sacrifices and discipline while the French 
frittered away their foreign exchange for 
American cars and gasoline. 

“With equal justice the French state 
that their exports are already at a stand- 
still and the only hope for salvation is the 
double-sector Mayer devaluation. More- 
over, they recall that the British sum- 
marily ended the convertibility of sterling 
without consulting France. The French 
were so deeply committed to the double 
devaluation that they could not abandon 
the plan without the greatest damage. It 
is the only plausible plan presented since 
the liberation. It has a good chance of 
success. Its abandonment would certainly 
smash the present government and it is 
most doubtful if any other effective mid- 
dle-of-the-road regime could be formed. 
France would face the alternatives of 
Communism or de Gaulle.” 

The crisis over the franc might have 
been avoided, or at least eased, if tech- 
nical consultations had been carried out in 
the first place. The same lack of liaison 
brought French coolness to Bevin’s “West- 
ern union” proposals. Carroll’s cable con- 
tinues: 

“At a private dinner in London a few 
days after the breakup of the foreign min- 
isters’ conference Bidault discussed the 
future of Western Europe with Attlee and 
Churchill. Churchill did most of the talk- 
ing but Attlee concurred, urging that 
France take the initiative in uniting the 
Western European countries politically 
and economically. These were to include 
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not only France, Britain, and Benelux but 
also Scandinavia, Italy, and Greece with 
Spain to be added at a later stage. It was 
Churchill’s idea that French initiative 
would be more efficacious than Britain’s. 
Bidault agreed and it was understood he 
would propose the plan in a speech at 
Brussels. 

“The French approached the Belgians 
and got an affirmative reply. They next 
attempted to sound out the Dutch, but 
were annoyed to find the British had al- 
ready done so and the Dutch were full of 
hesitations. They were exasperated when 
Bevin actually seized the initiative.” 


IRAQ: 


Music to Face 


Saleh Jabr, the paunchy Premier of 
Iraq, returned from a London ice show 
Jan. 21 and glanced briefly at the news 
ticker in the lobby of Claridge’s Hotel. 
He read with surprise that eleven Iraqis 
had been killed and 150 injured in street 
riots in Bagdad over the revised Anglo- 
Iraq treaty he had just signed with For- 
eign Secretary Bevin. Student demon- 
strators felt that provisions giving Britain 
military privileges frustrated Iraq’s “full 
independence and sovereignty.” 

Furthermore, Emir Abdul Ilah, regent 
of Iraq, had refused to ratify the pact 
and ordered Jabr home. Jabr, confident he 
could change his countrymen’s minds, lin- 
gered in London, burning incense in his 
room and relaxing in a camel’s-hair dress- 
ing gown and blue striped pajamas. 


BRITAIN: 


Those Who Toil Not 


“Archie Belcher is a spiv. He is 20 years 
old and apparently does nothing. But he 
always has money and his friends say he 
goes boozing every night. 

“Archie’s mother and father worked hard 
to send him to one of the best day schools 
in London. But since leaving school, two 
years ago, he has never had a proper job. 
He has ‘fiddled’-—London slang for black- 
marketing. 

“Now when his old school friends see 
him, Archie wears a long, black, double- 
breasted overcoat, with shoulders padded 
into twin peaks, yellow suede shoes, and a 
bottle-green trilby that curls at the edges 
and snaps down over his face. He sports a 
little pencil mustache and talks through 
his nose. When he talks he shifts and 
dances like a boxer. He lives in a suspicious 
flat off Edgeware Road. 

“Nigel Angel-Berpington is a drone. He 
is 22 years old and, like Archie, does 
nothing. He has plenty of money from his 
devoted mother, Lady Sparrowleach. Nigel 
boozes loudly, too. He became a Guards 
officer at the tag end of the war, but re- 
signed about a year ago. He is willowy, 
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Hungary Hunt: The Hungarian Communist Premier, Lajos Dinnyes 
(smoking a cigarette in the carriage) recently invited Russian offi- 
cers and diplomats to a hunt. Here one Soviet guest, Russian 
Colonel Makewsky, holds hands with a Mrs. Popow. The picture 


agency caption described her as “another piece of Russian dressing.” 


almost mincing, but he belongs to a very 
old club, drives a new Lagonda, and has a 
chi-chi flat in Mayfair.” 

‘Aw Rightie:*> Newsweex’s London 
bureau thus described two of the charac- 
ters who last week should have registered 
voluntarily at a labor exchange, under the 
government’s new  Registration-for-Em- 
ployment order, which is supposed to put 
people like them to work. The exchanges 
were prepared to receive men of 18 to 25 
and girls of 18 to 20 who are “not gainfully 
employed or gainfully occupied” for at 
least 30 hours weekly. Previous registra- 
tions had covered night-club and football- 
pool employes and street traders. The 
government reluctantly admitted that it 
netted only 13,174 of the latter in the 
entire country. 

Now it was the turn of the true-blue 
“spivs and drones, butterflies and eels.” 
But less than a dozen registered in all Lon- 
don on the first day, for example. Most of 
those who did were conscientious, earnest 
youngsters already doing part-time study 
or work. One of the most cheerful regis- 
trants was an 18-year-old model who 
forsook the West End salons, registered, 
and happily went off to drive a bread truck 
in place of the baker’s boy who was 
drafted into the army. 

But Archie and Nigel didn’t bother. 
Over a “sticky red” (Algerian port) at the 
Curly Lamb, Archie told his friends: “Aw 
rightie. So I cawn’t read.” Nigel sipped a 


Toddles Special (brandy, créme de cacao, 
and grenadine) at his own club and con- 
fided: “I’m about to do some special work 
for Chit-Chat Magazine, old boy. The coal 
mines? No, please. Why, I’d miss the whole 
of the London season.” 


Forever Winnie 


Even the prisoners of war working in 
the fields nearby cheered when the Dakota 
transport plane set down on Northolt 
Airport outside London on Jan. 19. It 
carried Winston Churchill back from 4 
six-week vacation in Marrakech, Morocco. 
The ex-Prime Minister returned with 
manuscripts of his war memoirs, nine new 
paintings, and apparent good health after 
a vacation attack of influenza which he 
described as “nothing.” 


ITALY: 


The Pink Front 


Italian Socialists formed a_ disunited 
front with the Communists last week. The 
26th Socialist Congress met in Rome anil 
delegates representing 519,616 local votes 
chose to put up a single slate with the 
Italian Reds in the national elections in 
April. Another bloc representing 243,157 
votes favored “working-class unity” but a 
separate slate of candidates. Ivan Matteo 
Lombardo, well-known economist and 
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right-wing Socialist, asked for a complete 
break with the Communists—he said they 
would swallow up the Socialists—and all- 
oui support of the Marshall plan. He won 
only 4,837 votes and whistled renditions 
of “Yankee Doodle” and “The Stars and 
Si ipes Forever.” 


P.iLESTINE: 
(1estion of Force 


“We are [discussing] . . . a land of 
prophets but I don’t wish to be one of 
them,” wryly observed Karel Lisicky, the 
ta!’ Czech who heads the five-man UN 
Psiestine commission. 

“he commission met last week in a 
third-floor room at Lake Success and safely 
prophesied that its task—partition of the 
Heiy Land—would be “very difficult” 
wi.hout help from a strong, mobile inter- 
na‘ional police force. The UN had left- 
handedly recognized this by insuring each 
commissioner’s life: for $50,000. But it 
could not prophesy whether it would get 
any military support, or get it in time. 


IX DIA: 


Prelude to Peace? 


“Are India and Pakistan to be plunged 
into a war which might outdo in horror 
anything this blood-sodden earth of ours 
has yet experienced?” 

That was the way Vernon Bartlett of 
The London News Chronicle put the 
question. Its answer was up to a three- 
man mediation commission the UN Se- 
curity Council set up last week to in- 
vestigate the Kashmir situation—where 
Indian Government and assorted Moslem 
forces have fought a four-month prelude 
to open interdominion war. 

The commission, composed of an Indian, 
a Pakistani, and a neutral, will study on- 
the-spot Indian charges that Pakistan has 
aided the Moslems sharpshooting against 
Kashmir’s accession to India, and Paki- 
stan countercharges. At the same time, 
representatives of both sides at Lake Suc- 
cess have agreed to continue peace talks. 
Top British authorities warned them that 
war would mean almost sure death for 
some 35,000,000 Moslems in India and 
12,000,000 Hindus and Sikhs in Pakistan. 


Noble Experiment 


The government of India last week went 
of cially’ prohibitionist. An order banned 
the serving of liquor at all official functions 
and suggested that the consumption be 
limited even on informal occasions. Aside 
from the United States and Finland, pro- 
hibition has probably had more advocates 
in India than in any other country. Now 
thet their great enemies, the whisky- 
drnking British, are leaving, the local 
drs have increased their efforts. 
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Tribulations of the Intellectual Life 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


EVERAL months ago considerable sur- 
prise and some confusion were 
caused among scholars in the outside 
world by the news from Moscow that 
Professor Georgi F. Alexandroff had 
fallen into disfavor with the guardians 
of Soviet thought. Professor Alexandroff 
had been the active director of the Com- 
munist party propaganda ma- 
chine and also a philosopher 
of high standing in his coun- 
try. Indeed, some American 
professors who visited Rus- 
sia in 1947 had contemplated 
an English-language edition 
of Alexandroff’s “History of 
Western European Philoso- 
phy.” They wanted to trans- 
late it less as a contribution 
to philosophy than as a “rev- 
elation of the contemporary Soviet po- 
litical mind.” 

Before any such faux pas was made, 
however, Alexandroff had been called 
before a jury of his peers in the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences, stripped of his 
party propaganda office, and publicly 
reprimanded by Andrei Zhdanoff, the 
leading intellectual of the Politburo, for 
failing to follow Marxist-Leninist prin- 
ciples in his analysis of Western phi- 
losophy. He hadn’t made the West 
sufficiently decadent. 


LEXANDROFF is one of the few 
Soviet scholars with a solid reputa- 

tion outside his own country. Another 
is Eugen Varga, a Hungarian by birth 
who has lived in Russia for the last 25 
years. During that time he has built up 
a reputation inside and outside the 
country as the leading Soviet economist 
in analysis of capitalism. The fate of 
Varga has followed almost the same 
pattern as that of Alexandroff. The 
branch of the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences cailed the Institute of World Eco- 
nomics and World Politics, which Varga 
headed, has been abolished. A three-day 
inquest was held at the Academy on 
Varga’s book, “Changes in the Eco- 
nomics of Capitalism During the Sec- 


. ond World War.” It was decided that 


Varga’s conclusions are unrealistic and 
contradictory to the gospel of Marx 
and Lenin. 

Since he has been thrown off his home 
team, maybe we ought to hire him to 
soothe some of our fears. For Varga’s 
“erroneous” conclusions were briefly: 





(1) that the war had not given control 
of capitalist economy to any one group 
or few groups of monopolists and im- 
perialists; (2) that no breakdown of the 
capitalist system could be expected at 
least until after 1955, and (3) that nor- 
mal economic relations between a social- 
ized Russia and Eastern Europe and a 
capitalist Western Europe 
and America were both pos- 
sible and _ practical. The 
magazine, “Bolshevik,” said 
the inquest at the Academy 
had found him “completely 
in error thus to postpone for 
ten years the heightening of 
capitalism’s basic contradic- 
tion,’ while his conclusion 
that capitalist America and 
“= Britain had successfully con- 
trolled their economies during the war 
“does not correspond to reality and 
contradicts Marxism and Leninism.” 
What is interesting about the cases of 
Varga and Alexandroff is the insight 
they give into the tribulations of post- 
war Soviet intellectual life. Here are two 
men, long regarded as heavyweight 
thinkers, who have missed the point of 
the Kremlin’s thinking. Their analyses— 
one in the case of Western philosophy, 
and the other in the case of Western 
economy—simply do not fit the formal- 
ized deductions of the Politburo. 
Perhaps this can best be clarified by 
quoting a broadcast of the Moscow 
Radio in English, beamed to Britain, 
on Jan. 21. This broadcast pointed out 
that back in 1919 Lenin had sent a mes- 
sage to American workers that the co- 
existence of two different social and 
economic systems was possible and eco- 
nomic cooperation between them was 
desirable, but, said the broadcast: 
“After the second world war the relation 
of forces between socialism and capital- 
ism shifted in fzvor of socialism. This is 
the factor that determines the prospects 
of international development. Lenin 
said that capitalism would perish . . 
Lenin’s ideas have been triumphant and 
will be triumphant. We live in an age 
when all roads lead to Communism.” 


HAT is the point—the militant, ag- 

gressive point which such old-time 
leaders of thought as Alexandroff and 
Varga have missed. They failed to keep 
pace with the rise of the new dogma of 
Communism triumphant. 























POLITICS: 


King’s Open Secret 


“And now a word as to the party leader- 
es 

Silence swept the faded grand ballroom 
of Chateau Laurier in Ottawa. Even in 
the corridgr beyond, an SRO crowd of dip- 
lomats, kitchen help, and politicians lis- 
tened intently. For Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King, speaking to the advisory 
council of the National Liberal Federation, 
was preparing to answer the question Ca- 
nadians had been asking themselves off and 
on for 28 years: When would he quit as 
leader? 

Some 2,200 typically double-talking 
Mackenzie King words later, he had Ca- 
nadians as confused over his plans as the 
United States was by Coolidge’s “I do not 
choose to run.” 

Epoeh’s End? What was certain was 
that the Liberal party, which has gov- 
erned Canada for 35 of the last 50 years, 
would have the third national convention 
in its history next summer to decide on 
party leadership. 

The Toronto Star quoted an “outstand- 
ing authority” as saying if King had an- 
nounced flatly an intention to resign but 


Press Association 


Mackenzie King: On his way out? 


to hold office for six months until a con- 
vention could be held, he would be “vio- 
lating the spirit of parliamentary and 
party rules.” Announcement of his resig- 
nation “would have put him in the same 
unhappy and politically unsound position 
as the President of the United States is in 
during the period between the time he is 
defeated in November and his successor is 
inaugurated in January.” 
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His Cabinet colleagues and_ political 
writers think it is certain that King will 
resign this summer. This will end an epoch 
in Canadian history. 

It was in 1900, when McKinley was 
President of the United States and Victoria 
reigned, that King became Deputy Min- 
ister of Labor. In 1919 he became leader 
of the Liberal party. He has continued ia 
that post for a period covered in the 
United States by the Presidencies of Wil- 
son, Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, Roose- 
velt, and Truman. 

No one mentioned his successor, but few 
questioned it would be Louis St. Laurent, 
66-year-old French-Irish lawyer who en- 
tered politics six years ago and quickly 
became King’s right-hand man in the 
Cabinet. 

Prices and Polemies: But if Cana- 
dians did not get a direct answer to their 
leadership problem, they did hear a typi- 
cally King plan to deal with soaring prices: 
A committee drawn from all parties in 
the House of Commons would hold public 
hearings to find out who, if anyone, was 
profiteering. There would be no witch 
hunt, King said. The committee would be 
charged with finding the facts. Profiteers 
would be prosecuted under the Combines 
Investigation Act King had drafted him- 
self 38 years before. 

In the concentration on these domestic 
issues, most Canadians gave only a hasty 
glance at King’s attack on Communism, 
which most foreign correspondents played 
up. This marked the end of King’s cham- 
pioning of a one-world approach to inter- 
national relations. 

The Prime Minister timed his first stop- 
Russia speech shrewdly. It put him safely 
on the record before Foreign Minister 
Bevin’s call for a European federation for 
the same purpose, which King knew of in 
advance. It came just before Canadian 
Communists revealed officially that their 
new party line is to support the Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation, Canada’s 
socialistic third party. 


Reshuffle 


The consensus was that Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King’s latest Cabinet changes, 
announced Jan. 19, were strictly utilitarian. 

The most important, shift gave a record 
seventh title—Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce—to United States-born C. D. Howe. 
He had handled the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s entire war-production program. 
Later, he made good again as Minister of 
Reconstruction and Supply. Now he would 
take over the nation’s No. 2 job: bossing 
the development and austerity programs. 

J. A. MacKinnon had been a good war- 
time Trade and Commerce Minister. He 
was moved temporarily: to the minor post 
of Minister of Fisheries to make way for 
Howe. The summer would probably find 
him in the Senate. 

Ian Mackenzie had been criticized as 


International | 
Howe: On his way up 


Minister of Veterans Affairs because of his 
handling of the veterans’ housing problem. 
King had stood by his old colleague while 
he was under fire. But his eventual de- 
parture from the Cabinet was inevitable. 
Politicians saw the shift of Milton F. 
Gregg from Fisheries to Veterans Affairs 
as a smart move. Gregg had a brilliant two- 
war record, including the winning of the 
Victoria Cross in the first world war, and 
he is a favorite of the Canadian Legion. 


QUEREC: 
Flag Day 


At 3:10 on the afternoon of Jan. 21 the 
British Union Jack descended from the 
flagpole atop Quebec’s parliamentary clock 
tower. In its place rose, for the first time, 
the azure blue drapeau fleur-de-lis of 
Quebec Province. Below, in the Legislative 
Assembly, Premier Maurice L. Duplessis 
announced unexpectedly that the provin- 
cial Cabinet had officially approved the 
flag that morning. Assembly members 
cheered, thumped on their desks, rushed 
up to shake the premier’s hand, and sang 
the old song of praise: “I] a gagné ses 
épaulettes.” Quebec, like Nova Scotia, now 
had its own emblem. 

The Cabinet had acted so quickly that 
there was no flag of Quebec ready to fly. 
The one used was the familiar banner of 
the St. Jean Baptiste Society, which served 
as a model for the official design. It is 
azure blue with a large white cross in the 
center and a gold fleur-de-lis pointing in- 
ward in each corner. In the official flag, 
white will replace the gold and the fleurs- 
de-lis will point upward. Similar flags were 
the standards of the settlers of New 
France. 


News. 
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Reformed: AustIN Rose forced his way 
into a Los Angeles apartment, bent on 
burglary. He encountered the housewife 
and tied her up. Two other women knocked 
on the door; he let them in and tied them 
up. Another knock on the door; it was a 
neighbor. Rose tied him up. A baby began 
crying; Rose ordered one of the women 
to feed it. Another knock; it was an insur- 
ance salesman. Rose tied him up. Then 
came another knock. That was too much 
for Rose. He sped out the door, muttering 
and wild-eyed, to the nearest bar, where 
police found him. His loot: a half-empty 
bottle of milk. 


Nuptials: Ropert Kaczmarski, 22, of 
Chicago was 30 minutes late for his 
wedding when, en route to the church, he 
was overcome by carbon-monoxide fumes 
in his garage. It took firemen 45 minutes 
to revive him. Some guests, who knew 
nothing about his narrow escape, said he 


Regen 


Feuer, 


pale and shaky. 

> Laura SLOAN set out from Charleston, 
W.Va., for Great Falls, Mont., to mar- 
ry her high-school sweetheart, Leroy 
Frowers. Misdirected by a train man 





is [somewhere along the way she ended up 
n. in Great Falls, Manitoba, 1,704 miles from 
le & Great Falls, Montana. Last week, Leroy 
e- and 19-year-old Laura finally got together 
le. | in Great Falls, Mont., but a new hitch de- 
F. layed their marriage. Laura’s parents had 
rs decided that the couple should be mar- 
o § ried in West Virginia. 

he 

ids Sprites SHerry Lynn Wuitrorp of Los 


Angeles, 9 months old, swims as often as 
three times a day in a hotel pool. She’s 
being coached by a former distance swim- 
mer, Crystal Scarborough, who hopes she'll 
become a champion some day. Swimming 
with her head under water, Sherry uses a 
combination of the dog paddle and crawl. 
Her usual heat: 20 feet. 
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looked like the usual bridegroom—a bit. 






Sherry Lynn: At 9 months, she swims 20 feet three times a day 


IN PASSING 


Helping Hand: Once again last week, 
food packages for Americans from food- 
short Europe—this time from relatives 
and friends in Italy—were arriving in 
this country in such quantities that they 
taxed United States Customs storage fa- 
cilities. Several months ago (NEWSWEEK, 
June 30, 1947), a similar flood of food- 
stuffs came from Greece, as a result of 
Greek press reports that Americans were 
starving. Customs officials said they’d in- 
vestigate to learn if Italians thought 
“things are tough over here.” 

P Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
admitted he’s given up smoking, but he 
still realizes its value to “morale and 
productivity.” As a result, he said, tobacco 
will be shipped to Europe under the Mar- 
shall plan. “Even under austere living 
conditions and rationing, it is found ad- 
visable to make some concessions to 
human nature,” Marshall said. 
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Louis: Bob McElroy’s eyes pop 





Bliss: Mrs. Rutu G. Hoy e of Glouces- 
ter, N.J., sought a divorce from her hus- 
band, Elmer. “He scrubbed my face and 
hair with a hot steak, saying I should know 
better than to cook a steak less than an 
inch and a half thick,” she said. 

> Mrs. Warp W. Soir of Los Angeles 
said a spot on the wall wrecked her mar- 
riage. “My husband told me I was a poor 
housekeeper for not removing the spot,” 
she said. “One day he decided to get some 
soap and water and remove it himself. He 
rubbed and rubbed at the spot, but it be- 
came larger. It grew and grew and he got 
madder and madder. So finally he turned 
on me and slapped my face.” 

> Vincent P. Spirit1 of Miami said he 
wanted a divorce because his wife, Vivian, 
was so jealous that (1) she cut pictures of 
women out of newspapers before he could 
see them, and (2) she complained that 
when he listened to women’s voices on 
the radio, it showed he was no longer in- 
terested in her. 


Popeyed: Bossy McEL roy, 5, won’t ever 
forget the day last week when, watching 
Jor Lovuts train in a Chicago gymnasium 
for his exhibition bout with Bob Foxworth, 
the heavyweight champion let him feel his 
muscle. Photographers caught a memora- 
ble scene of wide-eyed hero worship. 


Yoho! James Hoy te, a merchant seaman 
from Philadelphia, was working on the 
forward deck of the freighter John Gibbon 
during a rough voyage across the stormy 
Atlantic. Suddenly a wave swept him into 
the ocean. “The skipper was in his cabin 
shaving,” one of Hoyle’s shipmates re- 
counted. “He dashed on deck, ordered full 
speed astern, and slewed the ship around. 
Hoyle came up on the crest of a wave and 
was washed on board again.” Somewhat 
the worse for wear, Hoyle went to a hos- 
pital in Falmouth, England. 


Blitz: A soldier stationed at Fort Sill, 
Okla., who officers said was intoxicated, 
commandeered a 21-ton, self-propelled, 
155-millimeter howitzer and drove it 
through the town of Lawton, sideswiping 
three cars and frightening the residents 
into a near panic. MP’s in jeeps and police 
cars failed to stop the monster vehicle. A 
hastily erected road block finally did. MP’s 
took the soldier into custody and put his 
plaything away. 


Prisoner: Samve. D. Hocustertier, 75, 
a bearded bishop of the Amish Church, 
was arrested in Goshen, Ind., for keeping 
his 41-year-old daughter, Lucy, tied with 
chains and ropes to a bed in an unventi- 
lated and unlighted room for the last 
ten years. When “her mind went bad,” 
Hochstettler said, “I knew of no other 
way to care for my daughter.” Neighbors 
claimed that Lucy had wanted to leave 
the Amish Church. A county court sen- 
tenced Hochstettler to six months on a 
state penal farm. 
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Death Mystery in Hawaii 


Sometime between 1 and 4+ o'clock of 
the hot Hawaiian morning, the young 
men died. 

All were Filipinos, all unmarried, all 
laborers, and all except one between the 
ages of 32 and 38. Before retiring, the 
men were in good health and spirits. Yet 
they died before dawn, without agony and, 
in almost every case, without even a groan. 

In the Honolulu office of Sheriff-Coroner 
Duke Kahanamoku, these Filipino mys- 
tery deaths, totaling 36 since 1942, were 
in each instance laid to “cause unknown.” 
Last week, with the report of another 
such death, the Honolulu coroner gave 
Newsweek the first full story of the 
strange malady that seems to strike and 
kill some Philippine-born men when they 
come to live in Hawaii. 

The victims varied from recent arrivals 
from the Philippines to longtime residents 
of the territory. None came from the same 
districts in the Philippines, nor were the 
deaths confined to any particular part of 
Hawaii. ‘ 

Autopsies performed by competent spe- 
cialists revealed nothing unusual in the 
brains, lungs, hearts, livers, stomachs, or 
gall bladders of the dead men. In none was 
there a history of self-treated stomach 
trouble or of acute melancholia. 

Texicity? Ne: Although Honolulu 
laboratories ran off every conceivable toxi- 
cological analysis, the results were con- 
sistently negative so far as poison was con- 
cerned. None of the men had a job where 
he worked with or near known poisons. In 
every case, the victims had eaten exactly 
the same food as his companions before 
going to bed. One man had attended his 
own pre-wedding party and none of the 
other guests suffered, except perhaps from 
hangovers. 

Inevitably, murder was suspected and 
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Lightly and Sightly: That's how these new braces 
for the afflicted fit and look. At left is an old-style 
back brace of straps, buckles, and padded metal 
ribs—impossible to hide beneath clothing. Next 


MEDICINE 





the police were called, but in no instance 
was there robbery or indication of murder 
for revenge. The men were all temperate 
hard workers, with good reputations and 
no known enemies. 

In secluded corners, frightened natives 
whispered that the Filipinos had been 
prayed to death through the Polynesian 
voodoo rites called Kahuna. But even the 
most superstitious doubted the power of 
Kahunaism because not one of the dead 
young men was hated. 

“Some of the men had insurance and 
some did not,” the coroner said, thereby 
ruling out the possibility that the deaths 
were arranged for insurance benefits. 

Was It the Panereas? At first, local 
doctors suspected schistosomiasis, or the 
fluke, a tropical disease spread to human 
beings by snails, edible plants, and raw 
fish, which harbor the parasites. While the 
main diet of the Filipino consists of rice, 
fish, and chicken, the laborer may also 
eat raw fish and tripe, and even fish and 
animal blood. 

Later, when at least 80 per cent of the 
bodies showed inflammation of the pan- 
creas (the gland which produces digestive 
juices and insulin), the doctors revised 
their diagnosis to read “acute inflamma- 
tion of the pancreas.” This disease which, 
according to medical literature, occurs 
mainly in obese people of middle age who 
have had previous intestinal upsets, is 
marked by sudden collapse, runs a rapid 
course, and leads to death within a day 
or two. But all investigations of the Fili- 
pino deaths yet made have not answered 
the basic question: What causes the in- 
flammation? 

Last week, in the City and County 
Building in Honolulu, the coroner’s medi- 
cal chief admitted his complete bafflement. 
“For some time we did not publicize these 
mysterious deaths for fear of causing un- 
due alarm,” he said. “Now we are hoping 
that by getting the story passed around, 


there may be other districts in the world 
which have suffered similar cases and per- 
haps someone can give us a lead. At pres- 
ent, we can only conjecture.” 


War on Blood Clots 


To prevent one of the gravest of 
postoperative | complications—embolisms 
(clots) that often block the veins and 
lung arteries—doctors at the Lahey Clinic, 
Boston, have carried out a quiet, five-year 
anticlot campaign. Results, as reported 
last week in the New England Journal of 
Medicine by Drs. James A. Evans and 
John F. Dee, are encouraging. In some 
56,000 major operations, performed in that 
period by Lahey Clinic surgeons at the 
New England Deaconess and New Enug- 
land Baptist Hospitals, there were only 
238 embolism cases. 

The Lahey treatment, as described hy 
the two Boston doctors, includes: 
> Teaching bed patients to wiggle their 
toes and feet 1,000 times every day, «nd 
to press the soles of the feet against the 
foot of the bed, if possible. This simple 
exercise, faithfully carried out, is credited 
by these doctors as being largely respon- 
sible for clot prevention. 
> The use of anticlotting chemicals, hepa- 
rin and dicumarol, together with a care- 
ful check of the clotting time of the 
blood, and of its supply of the natural 
clotting chemical, prothrombin (NeEws- 
WEEK, June 30, 1947). 
> Elastic bandages 24 hours a day on thie 
legs of all patients with varicose veins 
until they are out of bed. 
> Vein-tying operations in special cases, 
such as elderly, debilitated patients, those 
with severe liver or hemorrhagic diseases, 
and those resistant to both heparin and 
dicumarol. 
> Getting patients out of bed as soon as 
temperature has returned to normal and 
the surgical department permits. 


picture shows the transparent Plexiglas version. 
The third and fourth pictures illustrate similar 
contrasts in the cervical brace. Plastic braces also 
permit X-rays of afflicted regions without removal. 
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Food and the Mind 


During any quarrel, the 38-year-old 
businessman suffered acutely. His face 
flushed, his heart palpitated. He experi- 
enced a “sense of internal quivering” and 
a dull pain in his stomach. One day, after 
exchanging sharp words with his wife he 
flung open the icebox and, without hunger, 
consumed a 2-pound pork roast. 

“As I devoured the meat, I felt strong- 
er,” he told Dr. Charlotte G. Babcock, 
Chicago psychiatrist. “My anxiousness 
went away.” 

This episode, described last week by Dr. 
Babcock, illustrates one of several emo- 
tional reasons why people eat or reject 
food. In babyhood, the man’s mother had 
silenced his crying by giving him food and, 
at the same time, had relieved her own 
anxiety over his discomfort. As an adult, 
he often reverted to this well-tested method 
of easing his tension. The anxiety of the 
moment—the domestic spat—had no spe- 
cific relation to food, but the act of eating 
brought relief. 

Spartan Hunger: Conversely, Dr. 
Babcock explained, food may be rejected 
because the natural act of eating creates 
anxiety and guilt. Even when hungry, a 
patient with this emotional twist may feel 
that he should deny himself the pleasure 
of food. 

A wife, eager to tempt her husband’s 
appetite, bought a tender, expensive top- 
round steak, had the butcher grind it care- 
fully, and served it as hamburger, perfectly 

broiled and garnished. Instead of falling to 
with gusto, the husband flew into a rage, 
scolded his wife for serving him “dog 
food,” and stalked away from the table. 

Refusal to eat the chopped meat had 
deep psychological significance. The hus- 
band, a sensitive, intelligent professional 
man, had risen from humble surroundings 
which he hated and rejected. To him, the 
hamburger was a symbol of his past, as- 
sociated with poverty and degradation. In 
serving it, his wife had disregarded his 
present prestige and pride. 

Oral Power: Dr. Babcock also called 
attention to the countless ways in which 
parents use food to discipline, threaten, de- 
prive, and influence children. The habit 
extends into adult life, she added, and 
sometimes even appears in the guise of a 
substitute for the eating mechanism. 

A 60-year-old man, successful and well 
known, sought psychiatric help because of 
his anxiety over relinquishing his impor- 
tant position to an only son. Throughout 
the first two interviews, he kept in his 
mouth a handsome, well-polished pipe. 
Finally, the psychiatrist commented that 
he had not lit it, and the man confessed 
that while he had “smoked” a pipe for 
twenty years, he had never touched off a 
single match. He felg better with “some- 
thing in his mouth to bite on,” he ex- 
plained. Then he could talk more freely 
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with people, could “chew” over his words, 
and could have time to assess his clients. 

Here the use of a pipe, reviving pleas- 
ant childhood experiences in feeding, or 
oral satisfaction, gave this man not only 
comfort but an added weapon for con- 
trolling and influencing people, as well 
as his own responses. 


Polio Advance 


Isolation for the first time of a 99.44 
per cent pure strain of the MM virus 
which causes infantile paralysis in mice 
was reported last week by Dr. Frank Gol- 





nternatio 


Dr. Gollan, polio sleuth 


lan, University of Minnesota physiologist. 
While MM virus attacks only animals, 
Gollan’s purification technique can, he 
claims, be used to investigate all strains, 
including those of human polio. 


New Anti-Allergic 


For the medicine cabinets of thousands 
of the allergic, science has added a new 
and powerful synthetic compound. It is 
histadyl, a chemical developed by the Eli 
Lilly Research Laboratories and reported 
last week by Dr. M. H. Mothersill, Lilly 
medical researcher. 

In clinical tests, histadyl has proved 
particularly helpful in relieving hay fever, 
hives, and other allergic skin reactions 
caused by eating certain foods. 

Even more important, Dr. Mothersill 
said, is histadyl’s ability to counteract the 
unfortunate side effects of other powerful 
drugs, such as penicillin and streptomycin. 
Sixteen patients who suffered drug al- 
lergies, marked by skin eruptions and in- 
tense itching and burning sensations, were 
given histadyl by mouth. All but one got 
sufficient relief for the patient to keep on 
taking the reaction-causing drug for “in- 
definite periods.” After using histadyl 
daily for as long as three months, there 
was no damage to the blood, heart, liver, 
or kidneys. 


SCIENCE —— 
The Ill-Mapped Earth 


One chore of the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey is to convince in- 
quirers that the earth is really round. 
Some are hard to convince. Even in this 
era letters pour in with the assertion that 
“everyone knows the earth is flat” or that 
“the earth’s surface is concave, not con- 
vex, and I can prove it.” Once'a petition 
with 300 signatures arrived calling for a 
Congressional investigation “to settle the 
matter forever.” 

To geographers that matter has long 
been settled. Mapmakers, astronomers, 
and navigators deal with a globular earth 
as a thing of everyday experience. But 
what does cause genuine difficulty is that 
the earth’s exact size and shape are some- 
what in doubt. 

There is a disagreement of about 700 
yards in the figure for the length of the 
earth’s axis adopted by the International 
Geodetic Association and that used by the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
There is a slight uncertainty about the 
exact degree to which the earth is flattened 
like a tomato at the poles. 

Nobody can say just how much real 
estate there is on earth. Figures for total 
land area given by different almanacs and 
atlases vary by several million square 
miles. The earth’s exact form, its wrinkles, 
bulges, and depressions, must be deduced 
by piecing maps together, and therefore 
not much of the world is adequately 
mapped. 

All this causes no difficulty in navigat- 
ing an ocean liner from New York to Lon- 
don, but it does handicap plans for direct- 
ing aircraft and missiles over long distances 
by radio beams. During the last war, radar- 
guided bombers repeatedly missed their tar- 
gets in Italy until the position of Corsica 
with respect to the European mainland 
was resurveyed. If guided missiles should 
someday be aimed from continent to con- 
tinent, uncertainty about the true direc- 
tion and distance of the remote target 
might send them far astray. 

Photogrammetrists: The uncertain 
shape of the world was discussed last week 
by experts attending the Washington meet- 
ing of the American Society of Photogram- 
metry (the science of making maps from 
photographs). Col. W. H. Mills, chief of 
the newly expanded Army Map Service, 
pointed out that less than 5 per cent of 
the world’s land had been mapped in ac- 
curate detail. Rear Admiral R. O. Glover, 
head of the United States Navy Hydro- 
graphic Office, said that many charts of 
the sea were incomplete or obsolete, so 
that during both world wars the Navy re- 
peatedly had to risk its ships against un- 
known shoals and reefs in the earth’s far- 
flung waters. 

Huge areas of Asia, Africa, and South 
America are, from the cartographer’s stand- 
point, virtually blanks. Even in much- 
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mapped Europe, one nation’s survey sys- 
tem rarely jibes with that of its neighbor. 
The largest coordinated map system is in 
North America, where Canada and Mexico 
have joined the United States in a control 
net of measured triangles radiating from a 
central marker at Meades Ranch, Kans., 
out to the Aleutians and Southern Mexi- 
co. Yet even after 141 years of survey- 
ing, only half the land of the United 
States is mapped. Least-mapped states in- 
clude Georgia, Mississippi, Florida, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Montana, and South Dakota; 
the most accurately mapped section is 
New England. 

Triangles in Triangles: New meth- 
ods, including aerial photographs and radar 
records, are speeding up the mapmaker’s 
task. But such observations must be re- 
ferred to basic datum points on the ground 
whose latitude and longitude are known. 
The Coast and Geodetic Survey has indi- 
cated these points with 100,000 brass mark- 
ers all over the country and is continually 
filling in the gaps with more. Eleven of its 
teams were at work last week, establishing 
angles of sight between portable steel tow- 
ers to put little triangles inside the big 
triangles of the survey. 

Next summer, when the International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics meets 
in Oslo, American specialists hope to com- 
pare notes with experts of other nations 
and perhaps come to closer agreement 
about the size and s:aj : of the globe. It 


remains to be seen whether the free ex- 
change of continental data will be inhibited 
by the possibility of a future exchange of 
intercontinental missiles around the great 
circles of the globe. 


Atomic Look-Ahead 


The Atomic Energy Commission had 
made clear its policy: Aside from what had 
to be kept secret for reasons of national 
security, everybody should be encouraged 
to learn as much as possible about the 
facts of fission. Last week the policy was 
carried out on levels suitable to the lay- 
man, the scientist, and the futurc scientist. 
> For the layman, Brookhaven National 
Laboratory (financed by the AEC) sent 
out on tour a collection of atomic gadgets 
which its own scientists dubbed the “flea 
circus” but which is traveling under the 
official title “Nuclear Energy Is Here for 
Good.” The exhibit made its first appear- 
ance at the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York. There were samples 
of pitchblende, uranium, graphite, beryl- 
lium, and other materials handy for the re- 
lease of nuclear energy. The click of Geiger 
counters responding to atomic radiation 
provided sound effects. Lights flashed on 
and off in response to the authentic split- 
ting of occasional uranium atoms in a 
simulated chain-reaction pile. The most 
popular exhibit, however, was a fairly old 
stunt. Visitors were invited to get charged 


A hair-raising display of high voltage at the atomic-energy exhibit 


up by a high-voltage electrostatic generator 
(a small model of a type used for atom- 
smashing experiments) with the result 
that their hair stood on end. 

> For the scientist and engineer, a thick 
volume on “The Science and Engineering 
of Nuclear Power’* was published with 
security clearance from the AEC. The 
fourteen authors include prominent scicn- 
tists of the Manhattan District. Unlike the 
historical and descriptive material of the 
Smyth report (Newsweek, March 3, 
1947), this volume is packed with facts, 
figures, charts, graphs, and equations use 
ful in designing an atomic-power plant, al- 
though it is admitted for secrecy reasons “a 
number of prominent gaps remain.” The 
book is intended for members of a new 
profession, that of “nuclear engineer.” 

> Facing a shortage of scientists qualified 
to watch over the health hazards of atoinic 
energy and to exploit its useful biological 
applications, the AEC has set up its own 
program of fellowships. At a cost of $1,000,- 
000 a year, it will send graduate students 
to universities all over the country for 
intensive training in atomic medicine and 
biology. The program will probably begin 
next September and is expected to con- 
tinue for five years. 


Whale vs. Submarine 


If a whale could be harnessed to carry 
torpedoes, it would make a fine secret 
weapon. Observations in the Antarctic 
whaling grounds last year by a British 
scientific expedition made it clear that the 
90-foot blue whale can show his tail flip- 
pers to man-made submarines. United 
States Navy craft, for example, make an 
average of 10 knots when submerged, and 
would really have to push their motors to 
make 12. But the blue whale cruises com- 
fortably at 1414 knots for hours at a time, 
and can get up to 20 when it wants to. 

The British Admiralty, which has the 
responsibility for designing faster subma- 
rines, would very much like to know how 
the whales do it. R. W. L. Gawn, superin- 
tendent of the Admiralty Experiment 
Works, put the problem before the scien- 
tific world last week in the journal Nature. 
From experiments in towing a_ whule- 
shaped model through a tank, Gawn cal- 
culated that the blue whale must develop 
520 horsepower at top speed, which is a 
lot of power even for a 120-ton monster. 

At that, brute force wasn’t the whole 
story. If biologists could somehow ascer- 
tain the exact manner in which the whale 
artfully employs its muscles, fins, and tail 
for diving, surfacing, and level cruising, 
the Admiralty’s submarine designers would 
welcome the information. But it was not 
clear just how biologists were supposed to 
tackle the fearsome marine mammal to 
learn the answers. 





*THE SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING OF NUCLEAR 
Power. Edited by Clark Goodman. 501 pages. Ad- 
dison-Wesley Press. $7.50. 
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Making essential operating parts to Ford’s 
own individual specifications is a regular 
Borg-Warner assignment, 


Quality goes deep in the new Ford. And Borg-Warner is proud 
of its association with this car whose name has become a sym- 
bol of sturdiness and value for millions of people. 

Today B-W works closely with 19 of the 20 car makers... 
provides to their order such vital parts as carburetors, radia- 
tors, timing chains, clutches and transmissions. 

These parts benefit by the same B-W ingenuity which has 
been a factor in many automotive advances. Behind them are 
specialized engineering skills, large-scale facilities, and a 
determination to “design it better—make it better.” 

You may expect your “car of tomorrow” to include even 
newer developments which carry the B-W imprint. They will 
bring you added comfort, economy, and value. 


19 OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS CONTAIN ONE OR MORE PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT 
VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER 
CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO 
PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 





S.S. Brazil * S.S. Uruguay * S.S. Argentina 


The Good Neighbor Fleet is Back 


Completely rebuilt, modernized and restyled, and furnishings. They will establish a regular 
the 33,000-ton luxury liners of Moore- — schedule of fortnightly departures with the fast- 
McCormack’s Good Neighbor Fleet bring back _ est, largest ships in service to South America, 
to South American travel all the comforts and calling at Rio, Santos (port for Sao Paulo), 
pleasures that characterized their prewar serv- | Montevideo, Buenos Aires and Trinidad, and 
ice, together with smart new decorations resuming 38-day luxury cruises. 


Consult Our Authorized Travel Agents or an 150 ships, lost 11 


! vessels, transported 
| 754,239 troops and 


£2 rried 34,410,111 tons 
MOORE-MeCORMACK [seen 
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The News by Television 


Back in 1946 broadcasters got around 
to analyzing the American public’s atti- 
tude toward radio. Among other things 
the poll showed that 61 per cent of the 
people get the bulk of their daily news 
from radio, not newspapers. 

ut now television is coming along. And 
wit): it is the beginning of a whole new 
kind of coverage that combines elements 
of .adio, press, and the newsreel while 
add. ig new techniques. 

[» the early days of radio the press bit- 
terly fought encroachment upon the news. 
Thi. time it plunged right into television. 
The United: Press, with Acme Newspic- 
tures, teed off last August with five-minute 
pac! ets of still pictures. Slipped one by 
one in front of the camera they illustrate 
the story being told by an off-camera com- 
meriator. This system is the cornerstone 
of ‘clevision news shows, and until film 
comes into its own is the fastest process 
for ‘ate news roundups. 

«ist week, International News Service 
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variety of news—the taste of everything 
to come. 

The DuMont station, WABD, while 
pulling hardest at entertainment, sched- 
ules heavy news in eleven shows a week: 
Telenews, a nightly INS still roundup, 
and a daily fifteen-minute live show with 
Walter Compton talking from Washing- 
ton. 

It remains for NBC and CBS to pioneer 
in television news development. 

Both companies have their own em- 
bryonic film units in this country. And 
both have tie-ins with foreign cameramen 
for worldwide coverage. Unlike newsreels, 
tele films can be put on the air almost as 
soon as they arrive at a studio. Eventually, 
of course, even film will be dated when on- 
the-spot transmission becomes a practical 
reality. 

But the biggest hoopla in television news 
came out of NBC a fortnight ago. The 
network announced that it was expanding 
its video coverage, making fifteen of its 
old-fashioned wireless reporters available 
to television. Their first effort, a weekly 
roundup, is scheduled to get off Jan. 29 


as a budget report. The 4- by 5-inch slides 
(see accompanying illustrations) are 
slipped into a Balopticon, a machine which 
works much like the old stereopticon, and 
flashed onto the video tube. The combina- 
tion makes an evening’s news a surprising- 
ly enlightening experience. 

But the real boost to television news will 
come not out of imaginative heads but 
from Convention Hall in Philadelphia 
early this summer—the Republican and 
Democratic conventions. 


World’s Greatest Mixup 


At 9:30 the night of Jan. 23 the elec- 
tronic wheels were set for routine program 
whirring at station WGN, the Chicago 
Mutual outlet which takes its call letters 
from the “World’s Greatest Newspaper” 
slogan of its owner, The Chicago Tribune. 
The program scheduled was Alias John 
Smith starring Jackie Cooper, a canned 
show made up of two fifteen-minute tran- 
scriptions. 

What happened shouldn’t have hap- 
pened to the World’s Greatest Newspaper 





How CBS television illustrates hard-to-photograph news items with descriptive slides 


joined the clan with a newsreel, supple- 
menting a still-picture service. Called Tele- 
news, the twenty-minute weekly roundup 
is the result of a tie-in between INS and 
the Telenews Productions, Inc., operator 
of the country’s biggest chain of newsreel 
theaters. Built precisely like a movie news- 
reel, complete with news and _ features, 
Telenews goes into movie houses after 
television’s look-see. 

News Avalanche: New Yorkers, the 
biggest and best-serviced video audience 
in the country so far, are offered the full 
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with a mixture of jumbo-type tickers, ad- 
libbing newsmen, still pictures, and film. 
Already, NBC has five daily roundups and 
three newsreel sessions. 

The most extensive work in new tech- 
niques is being done in a thrifty fashion 
on CBS—which has long utilized its radio 
staff. Currently offering only a fifteen- 
minute roundup on Thursday and Satur- 
day and a review on Sunday, CBS never- 
theless has tried out slides, charts, maps, 
and graphs, both still and animated. Thus 
it illustrates such unphotographable stories 


or even any of lesser degree. When 3,000 
telephone calls poured into WGN, The 
Tribune, and other newspapers as well, 
there was revealed a mixup reminiscent 
of the early movie days, when operators 
were likely to dip into the wrong can of 
film in changing reels and have the heroine 
riding against the buzz saw before the 
villain had even accosted her. 

The program which emerged at 9:30 
was a dramatic show called Miss Bunny. 
Listeners with ears attuned for Alias John 
Smith sat in bewilderment. But just as 
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they were getting used to the change in 
fare the time for record changing arrived, 
and at 9:45 a platter of Alias John Smith 
was slipped into action. Unfortunately, it 
was the second half, not the first, and by 
this time the uproar was really on. 

The mixup was chargeable to the fact 


that the transcriptions carried numbers, * 


not names, with the platters marked only 
A and B. The transcription company had 
misnumbered the shows. The mistake 
should have been caught by WGN when 
the transcriptions were tested for quality 
before the broadcast, but it wasn’t. So to 
make amends the station promised to play 
the full Smith show the night of Jan. 30. 


Gadget Backfire 


It was a twist on an old story. Instead of 
helping to make a new business, the power 
of radio advertising nearly broke it. 

The victim was the Gadget-of-the- 
Month Club, Inc., a sampling device con- 
jured up by 23 manufacturers last year. 
The idea was to introduce new products 
prior to public sale by playing on woman’s 
curiosity and love of gadgets. For $1 a club 
member was offered six gadgets—one a 
month. It might be anything from a plastic 
letter opener that doubled as a postage 
meter to an automatic toothpaste squeezer, 
but it was blindly billed as a “labor-saving 
device.” 

It seemed like a good proposition and 
Don Davis of the Los Angeles advertising 
agency Davis, Harrison & Simmonds, got 
the job of promoting it. Promote it he did. 

Whirlwind: Starting in March with 
magazine and newspaper ads, Davis 
switched to radio in May. Soon he was buy- 
ing up time on as many as 300 local sta- 
tions. Then his idea ran away with him. 
He lined up some of the country’s biggest 
stations and bought local time. 

Mail became staggering. In the 62 days 
before Christmas the average daily load 
ran to 13,000 letters, with as many as ten 
to fifteen memberships in each. 

Even Davis hadn’t expected such a re- 
sponse. The club couldn’t begin to meet 
the orders. And when the ladies didn’t get 
their gadgets they turned in fury on the 
innocent radio stations. The stations in 
turn hauled Davis up on the carpet. Quak- 
“ing, Davis took the only out. He shut off 
the radio advertising, except for one sta- 
tion in Los Angeles, and started the almost 
impossible task of trying to fill orders. For 
a while it looked as if a new company had 
been ruined by its own bullish promotion. 

But last week Davis was back in the 
old groove. He expected to be caught up 
by mid-February and was already talking 
of his new campaign. He will spend about 
$700,000 in 1948 radio and anticipates 
more than 1,000,000 club members by 
July. This time, however, Davis looked be- 
fore he leaped. He has added new gadgets 
—and is setting up an organization capable 
of handling any and all orders. 
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Expanding Times 


Once upon The Times, as New York 
Times men almost always start their rem- 
iniscences, the late Osmund Phillips, digni- 
fied and quiet city editor of the newspaper, 
sent a young assistant out to the reception 
room to see what a caller wanted. 

“I’m sorry,” the visitor said politely, 
“but I must see Mr. Phillips. Would you 
please tell him so?” 

The assistant returned, relayed the re- 
quest to Phillips, and assured him that the 
caller looked like no crank. Phillips had 
him ushered in and he introduced himself 
by name. 

“Oh, yes,” said Phillips, quickly noting 
that his visitor was the father of a recently 
hired cub. “We have your son on our staff.” 

Diplomatically, Phillips went on to ex- 
plain that The Times had a large staff of 
experienced men—that the lot of a cub ob- 
viously could not always be a happy one. 
He had to wait patiently for his break, 
work hard, and so on. “But,” the city edi- 
tor continued, “your son has done very 
commendable work so far, very commend- 
able. Of course, we have been unable to 
print some of his night assignments be- 
cause of lack of space, but he has handled 
them all very commendably. We have 
every reason to believe he will develop 
into a first-class Times man.” 

“Yes, yes, I know all this,” the visitor 
said. “But he’s been missing for six weeks.” 

New Pastures: Last week no Times 
man was reported among the missing. But 
it could have happened again as The 
Times started its cumbersome shift into 
the vast reaches of its new addition to the 
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“New York Times 


The Times: Annexes (right) swiftly outgrew the 1905 Tower on the Square 


fourteen-story pseudo-Gothic pile on West 
43rd Street, just off Times Square. 

For months, the 3,300-plus Times people 
in New York (about 600 of them edi- 
torial) have been worming their way to 
and from work amidst scaffoldings, ripped- 
out walls, falling plaster, boards, piping, 
sheet iron, and what not. In elevators 
whose shafts have been turned to face 
each other (two across from two), Times 
men have ridden with fingers crossed 
against the possibility of sudden stops be- 
tween floors. 

Vertically, the new Times quarters gives 
nothing to brag about in a skyscraper- 
happy city. But like The Times, the lay- 
out covers broad areas and offers impres- 
sive statistics. The cost will run well be- 
yond the originally announced $5,000,(00. 
The addition, fronting 200 feet on 44th 
Street, is attached back to back to the 
300-foot frontage on 43rd Street. ‘This 
gives The Times a full block in depth and 
its own through alleyway for trucks that 
long have produced a traffic headache on 
43rd Street. From twin loading stations, 
papers may now go out on trucks and head 
east or west, instead of the former wester- 
ly direction required by one-way 43rd 
Street. Some of the statistics: 
> Floor by floor, the new structure (eleven 
stories plus a three-story air-conditioning 
tower) matches its parent building in 
height and adds about 60 per cent in sp2ce. 
The air-conditioning unit, which will serve 
both old and new buildings, will manu‘ac- 
ture the equivalent of 1,500 tons of ice a 
day. The new building frees the westerly 
100 feet of the old building’s second, third, 
fourth, and fifth stories for storage of 
4,000 tons (about 6,000 rolls) of news- 
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print, enough to print The Times for two 
weeks. 

> The fourth-floor composing room, ex- 
panded one full floor in the new building, 
adds twenty linotypes for a total of 110, 
Luciow (headline) machines, and other 
new equipment, and the stereotype room 
gaiis 20 per cent in its hitherto massive 
cay acity. Down in the basement, which 
burrows 55 feet into Manhattan’s rock, 
nine additional press units give The Times 
a total of 26 sextuple presses capable of 
rolling off 660,000 24-page papers an hour. 
>» on the eleventh floor The Times has 
turned over space to club rooms, game 
rooms, a lending library, and a new restau- 
rant for its employes. The brains section 
(editorial page) will occupy offices in a 
perimeter running around the tenth-floor 
reference library and shape Times edi- 
torials in a swanky new conference room. 
Radio Station WQXR will occupy most of 
the ninth floor, and a bigger photo-file and 
art department the eighth. Photoengraving 
expinds about 50 per cent on the fifth. 
On the third floor (which now has its pri- 
vate elevator to the composing room) , the 
cramped city room, sports department, and 
financial department have spread out into 
the north building. The morgue will grow 
larger as soon as debris is cleared up. 

Up and Up: Nothing tells the story of 
The Times’s Topsy-like growth so well as 
its various buildings. Born on Nassau 
Street in lower Manhattan nearly 100 
years ago (1851), The Times reached 
historic Park Row in 1857 and prospered 
there until it started to sink fast in the 
‘90s. It was at the Park Row building that 
the late Adolph S. Ochs called on 
Charles R. Miller one day in 1896, found 
him to be out, waited awhile, then told 
Miller’s secretary he would be back later. 
When Miller came in, the secretary told 
him a little man had called and left no 
name, but promised to return. “That’s his 
[black] bag there in the reception room.” 
“Better bring it in” the disheartened Mil- 
ler answered. “It may hold the money 
which will buy The Times.” 

In 1905, The Times moved into its newly 
built Times Tower, at Broadway and 42nd. 
This gave Times Square its name, al- 
though Ochs’s rivals for years refused to 
recognize it and persisted in calling even 
the subway station “Longacre Square.” 
Many a non-New Yorker (and New York- 
er, too) still thinks The Times emanates 
from: the Tower because of the familiar 
electric bulletin ribbon around the fourth- 
story level and the publication office on 
the ground floor. But now there is nothing 
else there connected with the newspaper 
but the name and bits of lore.* It was in 
1913 that The Times built the annex on 





_ such as: Chiseled in a solitary stone imbedded 
just under the ribbon at the southeast corner is the 
lame of Charles Thorley, whose widow insisted on 
some sort of memorial before she would sell the 
Valuable triangle. In the basement that once 
housed presses, vestiges of the subway right of 
Way that once cut off a corner of the pressroom 
still remain. 
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43rd Street which became the tail that 
wagged the dog. As the paper grew, so 
did the annex, westward, then upward, 
and finally northward. (See picture, page 
52.) Where it would go next, nobody 
would predict. 


Merger by Ince 


To Broadway show folks and the drama 
critics, the sad plight of the 32-year-old 
Theatre Arts magazine had been an open 
secret for weeks. For months, it had op- 
erated in the red, its heavy paper, classic 
printing, and beautiful cuts far outrunning 
the revenue it got from advertising (en- 
tertainment, theater supplies, books, etc.) 
and 30,000 faithful in 67 countries. 

On New Year’s Eve; the owners—the 
pulp man Harry Steeger (Popular Publi- 
cations, Inc.) and the theater realty man 
Robert W. Dowling (City Investing Co.) 
—told Editor Rosamond Gilder the Feb- 
ruary issue would be the last. Since then 
Miss Gilder had been striving to find 
backers willing to bail out Theatre Arts. 

Last week, with critics and show people 
publicly rooting for Miss Gilder’s success, 
Steeger and Dowling sold the magazine. 
The buyer was Alexander Ince (pro- 
nounced IN-ceh), voluble, suave, and 
stocky Hungarian contribution to the 
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MacArthur: “Expensive baby sitter” 
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Broadway theatrical scene. The purchase 
price was a mystery. Broadway reports put 
it at $40,000 for a magazine which cost 
Steeger and Dowling $60,000 in deficits 
during their three-year control. But Stee- 
ger hotly denied both figures, and gave no 
others. 

Now a naturalized citizen, Ince, once 
editor of Budapest’s famous Theater Life 
and a widely known European: producer, 
fled Hungary in 1939. In 1940, he vainly 
tried to resuscitate bankrupt Stage, and 
planned to try again next October. Last 
week, he announced that Stage would be 
merged with Theatre Arts next April. 

Editor MaeArthur: As_editor-in- 
chief he hired Charles MacArthur, pixie- 
ish playwriting partner of Ben Hecht 
(“The Front Page,” “Twentieth Century,” 
“Swan Song,” and others), Hollywood 
scenarist and director, and husband of 
Helen Hayes, the actress. 

Whether Miss Gilder, who was also The- 
atre Arts drama critic, would stay no one 
had decided. MacArthur’s ideas thus far 
hadn’t gone much beyond publishing a 
complete new stage hit with each issue, 
making the magazine brighter and a little 
less highbrow, and being an “expensive 
baby sitter for Ince.” 

In taking over Theatre Arts, Ince got 
hold of a magazine fully as renowned and 
respected as the one he left behind in Bu- 
dapest. Theatre Arts started as a quarterly 
in Detroit in 1916 under the editorship of 
Sheldon Cheney. Its aim: “To hasten the 
day when the speculators will step out [of 
the theater] . . . and let the artists in.” 
Since then, it has been at once mentor and 
historian of the modern American theater, 
the dance, even of the films. 


Mayor-Editor 


In the backwoods of northwest Georgia, 
J. Roy McGinty, 60-year-old editor of the 
weekly Calhoun Times, is no damnyankee, 
but he long has plunged in where most 
Dixie editors fear to tread. The 6-foot-2, 
205-pound McGinty came from Alabama 
in 1929, since has been a state senator 
twice, currently serves on the state board 
of education, and, two years ago, won the 
Georgia Press Association’s “most fear- 
léss” accolade for championing abolition 
of Georgia’s lily-white primaries. 

Last November McGinty turned his 
attention to the local scene and wrote an 
editorial called “If I Were Mayor.” If he 
were (which he didn’t want to be), Mc- 
Ginty. said, he would expand the town’s 
well- and spring-supplied waterworks by 
piping in Coosawattee River water 3 miles 
away. He also would work for a new school 
and gymnasium, and other reforms, all at 
more cost to Calhoun’s taxpayers. 

Last week, Calhoun inaugurated Mce- 
“Ginty as mayor (elected without opposi- 
tion, without even a formal candidacy) , 
and civic clubs and veterans acclaimed 
him the town’s “citizen of the year.” 
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| TRANSITION 
a wee bit smoother Born: To moviedom’s star parents, JoHN 


Farrow, 41, director, and MAaAuREEN 
O’SULLIVAN, 36, actress, a 9-pound-4-ounce 
girl, their second daughter and fifth child; 
in Hollywood, Jan. 21. 


Married: Mrs. ExvizasetH Dining, 32, 
author of “The Red Network” and now 
head of the so-called Patriotic Research 
Bureau, and JEREMIAH STOKES, 70, Salt 
Lake City lawyer, who in 1946 won a 
$10,000 libel verdict against John Roy 
Carlson, anti-Nazi author of “Under 


Cover”; in Chicago, Jan. 21. PRESTIGE 


Annulled: The marriage of Mrs. Carri 
La Rue Roser, 69, Tiffany heiress, and - tical perf 
Don C. Rose, 26, handsome soldier, on BO exCere tn coUene Gt perenmmanes 


and furniture styling, Magnavox 





Because no other radio-phonograph 


leadership is recognized every- 
where. 14 superb models range in 
price from $187 to $850. 


i f | Los casos Seamer 
beca USE : Carrie Rose: Tiffany money at stake 





i ' ' ! whom she settled $10,000; after her son and affects many —_ 
tS he guardian, C. Abbott Lindsay, had testi- when traveling. For 
Ss fied that she was incompetent; in Los comfort and reliet try 

“ ae f . 4 Angeles, Jan. 20. 
Spirit of “wre Used by children and 
SNE Ailing: Kay Francis, 43, star of “The adults over 1/3 century 


: on LAND and SEA... 
State of the Union,” from an overdose of 


p . 
Scotland l) sleeping tablets, upper respiratory infec- 
= tion, and superficial burns. on her legs 
Hoe Score WHS" suffered when she fainted against a hot 


nee y) radiator; in Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 23. Her 
86.8 Proof a 2 aw’ stage manager, Howard Graham, after (sw IN THE CENTER 
pie ~ being held by police “for investigation of OF THINGS IN 


assault with intent to kill,” was freed when 
Miss Francis completely exonerated him. 
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Z Died: Ermanno Wo r-Ferrranri, 72, Ital- 


ian operatic composer, best known for 
“The Jewels of the Madonna”; of a heart 
attack, in Venice, Jan. 21. 


> ALEXANDER STEWART WEBB, 77, retired : : 
banker and ASPCA president since 1937, Hotel Lennox is conveniently locat- 


SCOTC r tithes of “Be Kind to Acted Wok” ed. You'll find large, well-furnished 
crusader against docking horses’ tails and eg ae ae iol went 
selling Easter chicks and bunnies; in ae gga lg cg 


Lennox service... and a radio in 
Mineola, L.I., Jan. 22. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY every room at no extra cost. 


—_ ILE > CHaRLEs W. Parker, 85, for 40 years 
fons 4.60 THE WILE New Jersey Supreme Court Justice until Rooms from $3.50 
ST meroerers sce 13718 SEAL OF QUALITY his retirement last September, who pre- 
sescsl ih Nii Sialic sided at the sensational Hall-Mills murder 
engi os ialiailionns selina proce trial in 1926 and upheld Bruno Richard 
and spirits. Always look for the Wile Hauptmanii’s conviction for the murder 
Seal...as assurance of superior quality. of Charles A. Lindbergh Jr. in 1935; of 
Julius Wile Sons & Co., Inc., New York coronary thrombosis, in Morristown, N. J., 
Jan. 23. 
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New Stinson Flying Station Wagon for '48. 





This safe easy-to-fly plane carries four people and baggage. 


Now! Business and professional men 
can learn to fly with Stinson... Fee/ 


ERE’S the long-awaited flight 
H instruction program for men 
who are “too busy” to learn to fly 
... and too busy vot to! 


In this popular Stinson dealer 
program, under the careful guidance 
of Government-approved instruc- 
tors, you'll discover the simplicity of 
personal flying by actually doing it. 


See how easy it is! 


Like the other beginners in this 
safe, carefully planned program, 
you'll surprise yourself by soloing 
after about ten hours’ flying time! 


And then you'll know why thou- 
sands of Stinson owners who are 
active business and professional 
men, call personal flying a “must.” 


How Stinson utility pays off 


Stinson owners are reducing travel 
time by as much as two-thirds with 
this safe, comfortable, “fly-any- 
where” plane. They set their own 
schedules, spend more evenings at 
home with their families. They use 
their Stinsons as 4-place personal 
planes . . . and as cargo carriers 
that haul more than a quarter-ton 
of payload with easel 


Now—with free flight instruction— 
Stinson dealers offer you an oppor- 
tunity to find out what personal 
flying can mean to you in your 
business or profession. 


Enrollment, of course, is limited 
—to assure thorough, unhurried in- 
struction for every beginner. So it’s 
a good idea to mail the coupon to 
Stinson today! 





In about 10 hours, under expert 
instructors, beginners of all ages are 
learning to solo this ultra-safe, spin- 
resistant Stinson! Limited enroll- 
ment assures careful, personalized 
instruction for every student. 


~_Stinson 


For 22 years, builder of America’s most useful personal planes 











This offer of free flight instruction 
is made only to men who are inter- 
ested in the practical business uses 


of Stinson planes . . . planes that 
carry the highest useful load of any 
4-place planes built today. 


Check and mail for: 


C] Information on free flight instruc- 
tion (up to and including solo). 

[J Free business-trip demonstration. 
(Your Stinson dealer will fly you on 
any one of your regular business 
trips, up to 300 miles and return.) 


C Literature on the new Stinson planes 
for 1948. 


Just attach this coupon to your letter- 
head and mail direct to Wm. H. Klenke, 
Jr., General Sales Manager, Stinson 
Division, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation, Wayne, Michigan. 


Name 





Firm name 
Type of busin 
Position 


Address 
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SKIING: 


BUSINESS 





It Snows Dollars on a New Industry 


Because’ snow fell in most of the North- 
ern United States last week, cash registers 
rang cheerfully in sporting-goods shops 
and winter resorts from Stowe, Vt., to 
Donner Summit in California. For snow 
meant skiing, and skiing had become the 
nation’s newest $1,000,000,000 sports in- 
dustry. 

The country’s active skiers—a mere 
handful of faddists a dozen years ago— 
had multiplied to more than 3,000,000.* 
Between last November and next June, ac- 
cording to winter-sports analysts, they 
would pay out some $25,000,000 for new 





*For an estimate of how America’s top skiers 
stack up in the winter Olympics see page 64. 





skis and accessories, $50,000,000 for ski 
instruction, $100,000.000 for transporta- 
tion to ski sites, $300,000,000 for ski 
clothing, and $500,000,000 for ski lifts, 
food, and lodging at winter resorts. 

How they would spend it would vary. 
A well-to-do New York couple might 
travel out to swank Sun Valley, at 
Ketchum, Idaho, for a week’s sport in 
the rugged Sawtooth Mountains. Their 
equipment might include English flannel 
shirts ($10.95 each at Saks Fifth Avenue) , 
windproof nylon parkas ($15 at Brooks 
Bros.) , pure worsted ski trousers ($16 at 
Abercrombie & Fitch), imported French 
boots ($29.95 at Alex Taylor), and lami- 


Sun Valley’s Alpine splendor tempts the well-to-do skier . . . 





... While others flock to ski land on the week-end snow train 
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nated hickory skis and ski gear ($45 at 
Andre’s New York ski shop). And count- 
ing their round-trip train fare ($349.38 on 
the Union Pacific), they might spend as 
much as $600 for their week’s fun. 

Or a Portland, Ore., addict might do it 
less elaborately. His outfit could consist 
of old GI trousers and field jacket, a $20 
pair of boots, plus skis and gear coming 
to no more than $25. A $2 bus fare would 
get him to the WPA-built Timberline Ski 
Lodge on Mount Hood, 53 miles eas! of 
Portland. He could sleep in a dormitory 
and schuss and telemark to his heart’s 
content for $5 a day. 

Dollars in the East: Whether it aims 
at the affluent or the tight-budget skier, a 
ski resort is a costly proposition to build 
and run. At North Conway, N. H., Harvey 
D. Gibson, president of the Manufacturers 
Trust Co. of New York, spent more than 
$300,000 developing Cranmore Mountain 
into a winter-sports mecca. His now- 
lucrative Eastern Slopes Inn lost $50,000 
a year for three years before he called in 
Lester Sprague, a seasoned hotel man, to 
pull it out of the red. 

In and around Mount Mansfield, near 
Stowe, Vt., shrewd investors have put 
close to $1,000,000 in ski and _ lodging 
facilities, including the longest chair lift 
in the East, soaring to 4,393 feet. At 
Manchester, Vt., Fred Pabst Jr., son ol the 
Pabst Brewing Co.’s board chairman, put 
$314,000 into a development on the 4.(00- 
foot Big Bromley Mountain. The two 
resorts are paying off to the tune of some 
5,000 skiers in a good week. 

In all, more than 700 inns in 200 New 
England towns have entered the winter- 
vacation business. The bill for a night’s 
lodging may run from $1 to $30. More than 
250 ski tows—25 per cent more than last 
year—now carry skiers aloft to risk life 
and limb among the Green Mountains, 
White Mountains, Berkshires, Catskills, 
and Adirondacks. Average fare: 25 cents a 
ride, $5 a day, or $22 a week. 

In the Middle West, business is slower. 
But some 75,000 skiers are expected to 
spend $13,000,000 this season in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and Michigan. A Chic:go- 
area enthusiast has a choice of several 
overnight snow trains running to Ishpem- 
ing and Ironwood on the upper Michigan 
Peninsula or to a dozen ski spots in the 
northern Wisconsin hills. The Centra! Ski 
Association notes that its member clubs 
have increased from 49 to 70 in the last 
year. 

Dollars in the West: Out in the Colo- 
rado Rockies, the “big-business” zone be- 
gins again. Six train-hours west of De» ver, 
the town of Aspen, once a rootin’-toctin’ 
silver mining camp, was converted ast 
year into one of the country’s plushies: ski 
resorts. A corporation headed by Waiter 
Paepcke, board chairman of the Contziner 
Corp., spent several million dollars re- 
modeling, the town in the Victorian 
manner and building the famous A pen 
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Mountain lift, a $250,000 orange- 
towered affair that climbs 14,000 
feet to an awesome mountain-peak 
sundeck. Aspen caters principally 
to the heavy-checkbook trade. But 
$65 will buy a bed in a bunkhouse, 
board, use of the ski lift, and in- 
structions under ski maestro Friedl 
Pfeifer for a week. 

In Utah, 20 miles from Salt Lake 
City, lies another major ski resort— 
Alta, also reclaimed from an old- 
time blood-and-thunder mining 
camp. At a cost of $300,000, the 
mining shacks were replaced with 
an 8,500-feet-above-sea-level ski 
lodge. The aerial tramway that car- 
ried ore buckets has been converted 
into a chair lift. Skiers can reach 
Alta only by auto, and the roads are 
frequently blocked by snowslides. 
Despite this handicap, Alta handled 
50,000 skiers last year. 

Dollars at Sun Valley: Sun 
Valley, Idaho, was W. Averell Har- 
riman’s multimillion-dollar bet that 
skiing was here to stay. Harriman’s 
Union Pacific Railroad engineers 
built Sun Valley from scratch in the 
middle 80s when few held sanguine 
hopes for the growth of skiing or 
were willing to invest a nickel in the 
future of the sport. 

Harriman spared no expense to 
make Sun Valley the last word in 
glamour resorts. Hotels, shops, a movie 
theater, heated swimming pools, and an 
artificial skating rink appeared like magic 
on the sagebrush-covered valley floor. To 
duplicate the construction costs today 
would take $10,000,000. Steve Hannagan, 
who handled the resort’s very considerable 
publicity, chose the name Sun Valley over 
the objections of Union Pacific officials, 
who held out for Ketchum, the nearest rail 
head. 

Last year, Sun Valley’s six chair lifts 
carried 168,000 passengers to nearby moun- 
tain tops. Its staff of 25 instructors gave 
lessons to 10,623 pupils, both “snow 
bunny” and expert. (Friendly competition 
among beginners is to see how soon one 
can ski from top to bottom of Dollar 
Mountain without falling. Van Johnson 


| holds the reputed record, completing the 







descent one week after first skiing.) 

Dollars Everywhere: Throughout 
the country the new $1,000,000,000 indus- 
try is resting comfortably on a broad base 
reaching from the highest income brackets 
down to modest vacation budgeteers. At 
the swank resorts you can spend money 
like water or, by watching carefully, get 
by at a reasonable figure. And for those 
with the least cash there is still the con- 
genial snow train or an auto trip to the 
nearest ski tow. | 

As in every mushrooming trade, a few 


clip jomts have sprung up. Some operators. 


are more concerned with a fast dollar 
than building a year-to-year trade. In 
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European 
To ride the ski tow would cost 25 cents 


some areas the prevalence of pseudo- 
European, broken-English ski instructors 
has prompted a popular refrain: “Bend zee 
knees, two dollars pleez.” 

But even these minor blemishes can 
not dim the outlook. Skiers—and those 
who find new prosperity from their spend- 
ing—look confidently to the day when the 
shout of “track” will be as common as 
“fore” in American sports lingo. 


STOCKS: 
Blue-Chip Bargains? 


Only one touch was lacking last week 
on the New York Stock Exchange: a tat- 
tered streamer stretching from balcony to 
balcony with the faded slogan, “Good 
Stocks for Sale Cheap.” Otherwise, the 
nation’s leading security market wore the 
jaded air of an unsuccessful bargain base- 
ment. 

Finest blue-chip stocks could be bought 
at prices which would yield an immediate 
dividend return of 5 to 6 per cent. Some 
companies whose names were household 
terms were paying annual dividends up to 
10 per cent of the market price of their 
shares. 

But there was no rush of buyers. Trad- 
ers were more anxious to sell. For six days 
in a row the Dow Jones average of 30 
industrial-stock prices dropped another 
notch, losing more than 514 points in a 
week. From 181.16 on Dec. 31 the av- 
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erage had slipped to 171.67, its low- 
est level since June 10. 

The slide brought no great rush of 
selling. The market seemed more 
tired than violently ill as it sagged 
under the burden of old, familiar 
worries and a few new ones: 
> Investors were distrustful of the 
price level. If commodity prices 
broke, stocks might be hurt, too, de- 
spite their conservative price tags. 
> They were skeptical of earnings, 
too. Big industrial profits depended 
on continued capacity operations. A 
15 to 20 per cent drop in output 
would put many companies into the 
red. 

PA third round of wage increases 
was certain to boost manufacturing 
costs. But new price rises might meet 
consumer res‘stance. 

> The tax outlook was uncertain. 
With the international situation de- 
teriorating fast, government expen- 
ditures—and taxes—would be hard 
to cut. 

Behind these worries a few also 
saw the specter of supply and de- 
mand laying its heavy hand on the 
stock market. The potential supply 
of new stock issues was large. Doz- 
ens of companies were anxiously 
awaiting an o}portune moment to 
sell stock to raise funds for working 
capital znd expansion programs. But 
the supply of new risk capital interested 
in buying stocks was small. Until this sit- 
uation changed, blue-chip shares might 
continue to sell at bargain prices. 





RENTS: 


Battle Royal 


When tenants and landlords appeared 
before the New York City Rent Advisory 
Board last week to argue about rents, 
the Columbia Broadcasting System sta- 
tion WCBS was there with a recording 
machine. Then WCBS edited twelve 
hours’ worth of testimony into a blister- 
ing 30-minute debate which might have 
happened anywhere in a broad land where 
tenants and landlords are at each other’s 
throats: 

Samuel Cohen, landlord: The tenant is 
getting more for his money today than 
he’s ever gotten. The landlord is getting 
less for his money than he’s ever gotten. 
Costs are just going out of control. The 
landlord has been suffering for years but 
now it’s about as far as a landlord can 
take it . . . We will all go under . . . and 
all the properties will be foreclosed. 

John Lamula,; tenant: At such time as 
[landlords] afford sufficient new buildings 
. . . to create a free market in available 
space ... we'll be glad to say: “You can 
charge any rent you want.” And I submit 
that at that time, not only will they not 
want a rent increase, but they might offer 
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TOUGH 
TRAFFIC— 
So they MASTIPAVED 
the FLOOR!” 


For 24 years the world’s toughest floor 
problems have been solved with Pabco 
Mastipave! Hundreds of millions of square 
feet in use. Write us for a “no-obligation” 
survey of your industrial flooring needs, 


PABCO 
MASTIPAVE 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 
LONG LIFE, LOW COST 
FLOOR COVERING 


Also Grip-Tread Mastipave—Non-Slip Wet or Dry 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. 
New York 16¢Sqn Francisco 19* Chicago 54 





_—_ are more than 200,000 words, 
carefully classified, in the new Roget's 
INTERNATIONAL Thesaurus. Dou- 
ble its foemner size, completely up-to- 
date, it’s the finest 
book of synonyms 
and antonyms in 
existence. 
1194 pages 
Plain, $5.00 


$5.50 thumb-indexed 





a 2IPPO Lighter — brush finish $3.25 
Initials or signature on reverse side #1 extra 
Ai your dealer 


ZIPPO MFG. CO. DEPT. $, Bradford, Pa. 
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to ... paint and give us new shades and 
a new stove. 
John D. Colgan, landlord: The tenant 
. wants $300 worth of improvements 
to give you a $75-a-year increase .. . I’m 
glad to tell our tenants that .. . if they 
want to... act like hogs, they can look 
like hogs so far as I am concerned. 

William Russell, landlord: I don’t be- 
grudge our people their ability to buy and 
pay taxes—$9,000,000,000—on liquor... 
I don’t even begrudge them the right to 
go down to the race tracks and bet their 
month’s salary . . . But I don’t like to be 
told then, when people can do that, that 
they can’t pay a little increase in rent. 

Daniel Allen, tenant: Landlord spokes- 
men talked about the wages of tenants... 
going into betting on the race track .. . 
The only animal life which tenants have 
come to be familiar with are the rodents 
and the vermin which infest the homes of 
New York City. 

Frank Stephanie, landlord: Myself, ’'m 
so sick and disgusted of owning a house, 
I wish I could throw it into the East River. 
The tenant wouldn’t want to own a house 
because he would be a saphead. He’s get- 
ting a $60 apartment for $45. Why should 
he own a house? He’d be crazy. 


RAILROADS: 


Long Island Rebellion 


The New York suburban commuter is 
generally a steady soul untroubled by 
cosmic concerns. He takes his politics 
straight (Republican), his liquor dry 
(Martinis), his economics orthodox (free 
enterprise) , and his life at a steady pace. 
He has sat for gently spoofing portraits 
by Gluyas Williams, and his wife is one of 
Helen Hokinson’s favorites. 

But when the smooth clockwork of his 
daily existence is interrupted by trains off 
schedule (or a proposed increase in com- 
muting fares) he can become mildly mur- 
derous. Last week when the New York 
State Public Service Commission opened 
an investigation into the case of the Long 
Island Rail Road and the big snow, the 
commuters wanted blood. 

The Big Snafu: The Long Island, 
which normally carries 300,000 passengers 
daily, in doubtful comfort and often late, 
had multiplied its sins under the impact 
of the 25.8-inch snowstorm of Friday, 
Dec. 26. Commuters told a uniform tale of 
discomfort on their part, and indifference 
on the road’s. The few trains which did 
run during the storm were late, unheated, 
and without water or adequate toilet facili- 
ties. One was so crowded, a suburbanite 
testified, that a strange young lady sat in 
his lap most of the way. 

LIRR personnel were short-tempered. 
On one stalled train complainants were 
told by a conductor to get out if they 
didn’t like it. “Do you mean a Long Island 
employe said those things to you?” gasped 


— 


Louis J. Carruthers, LIRR counsel. “Well, 
no,” conceded the commuter. “He said, 
“Get the hell out’.” Stalled passengers ere 
left to suffer in silence and ignorance. 
Without explanation, one train iad 
dumped its passengers before reaching its 
destination, leaving them to wander 
through the snow. 

By Sunday, Dec. 28, the railroad 
claimed service was back to normal. 
Nevertheless on Monday, Dec. 29, 523 
trains were late, 117 cancelled, and only 8 
on time. 

Though the LIRR owned 49 pieces 
of snow-fighting equipment, the first was 
not ordered out until 15.8 inches of snow 
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had fallen. None of the road’s eight hlo- 
ride units, which dissolve snow with clem- 
icals, were in operation during the storm. 
Neither were the single rotary plow nor 
the road’s thirteen steam-engine blowers. 

The Plan Wreckers: To the LIRR 
the charges seemed unfair. A massive plan 
had been contrived for just such an emer- 
gency, it told the PSC as commuters 
hooted. Unfortunately, the plan was un- 
done by (1) a bum steer by the Weather 
Bureau, which originally predicted a /ight 
snowfall, (2) a smashup on the railroad 
tracks which tied up some of the lines dur- 
ing the height of the storm, and (3) too 
much snow. Not in the 114 years since the 
iron horse first pushed out toward the 
hunting grounds of the Montauks had 
there been such a snow. 

The commuters had small patience for 
explanations or alibis. They had a ‘arge 
and old-time score to settle with the /.ong 
Island: lateness, crowding, dirty cars. sul- 
focating heat in summer, and _ paralyzing 
cold in winter. The storm snafu had simply 
opened the floodgates. 

“The time has come,” said The New 
York World-Telegram, “to find ALL that’s 
wrong . . . Summer and winter, year after 
year, the road’s disregard for its com 
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. has made its name a byword 
for unreliability and incompetence . . . The 
Log Island Rail Road’s deep-seated 
tro dle ought to be thoroughly diagnosed 
at ‘ast, followed by drastically enforced 
tre:tment and cure.” 

¢ sonerville’s Hopes: What could be 
dor? The most logical solution—more and 
new -r equipment to be purchased from in- 
cressed revenues—seemed remote. The 
LIE had been asking, when interrupted 
by ‘he snowstorm hearing, that a tem- 
por:ry 20 per cent fare rise be made per- 
maient, and for an additional 5 per cent 
bes ‘es. In the face of aroused commuters’ 
proicsts, PSC approval of the entire re- 
que-t was unlikely. 

1 e road had no other resources to draw 
upo. It had paid dividends in only six of 
the past 51 years. The opening of express 
higisvays and subways that reached into 
Lou: Island had cut heavily into its trade. 
A short spurt of wartime prosperity 
ha enabled the LIRR to cut its debt to 
its parent Pennsylvania Railroad to 
$6,190,000. But by last year the line was 
again running $3,000,000 in the red. 

Nevertheless, the LIRR had set aside 
$17,656,000 as a lick-and-promise install- 
ment on improvements. It had bought 
thirteen double-decker coaches and ordered 
50 more, was spending $5,000,000 to in- 
crease its power supply, and was installing 
new door-opening devices, electric fans, 
and even safety glass (to protect passen- 
gers against the small fry who throw stones 
at passing trains) . 

gut the road knew, almost as wali as its 
indignant patrons, that this was only a 
beginning. Where was the money for the 
additional improvements to come from? 
Some commuters charged that if only the 
Pennsy would stop milking the LIRR, the 
latter could afford a modernization pro- 
gram. But the LIRR held its payments to 
parent Pennsy reasonable: less than 3.5 
per cent annually on the valuation of the 
facilities used. And so far the PSC hadn’t 
ruled otherwise. 

This left only the commuter to bankroll 
the LIRR into modernity. And the com- 
muter thought he was already paying 
enough, 


mu terTS .. 


COALS: 


John L’s Revenge 


On Jan. 19, Interior Secretary Julius 
(Cap) Krug wrote a letter to coal-industry 
leaders and dispatched a copy to John L. 
Lewis, United Mine Workers chief. “In 
order that I may have the benefit of the 
industry’s point of view,” it read, “I am 
anxious to establish a coal advisory coun- 
cil .. . Accordingly I am pleased to invite 
you to become.a member .. .” 

Lewis, forced to knuckle under to Krug 
and call off a threatened coal strike last 
March, was quick to reply: 

“You have previously demonstrated 
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DOORMAN? 


Our readers don’t need outward trap- 
pings. They want help in running 
better homes. Our 100% service articles 
screen out casual readers, screen in 
3,000,000 heavy-buying families who 
spend billions every year on everything 
that goes into homes. We'd like to 
show you how economical in results 
your story in BH&G can be. 
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NEWSWEEK! 


Educators throughout the country consider 
Newsweek the. “textbook of today” and 
use it as part of over 20 study courses. 


For information about student rates and 
free supplementary study material write 


NEWSWEEK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
152 West 42 St., New York 18, N.Y. 





¥ MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
THE SECRET OF 
NEW PROFITS 


— Make BIG Savings 
DON'T DELAY WRITE TODAY! 


LEWIS. SHEPARD 


= -RRODUCTS, INC. 
150 + Whh at atrest, Watertown 72, Mass. 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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A column open to the | 
world’s leading spokesmen 
of all democratic causes. 


# 


in ha al Rial SiS, 


this week 


J. EDGAR — 
HOOVER s. 


Directar, Federal % . 
Bureau of Investigation ~ 


SAYS 


“WITH PRIVILEGES 
GO OBLIGATIONS!” 


ODAY, more than ever, it is a 

privilege to be an American. It 
is in America alone that freedom is 
really a part of living. Because it is 
common to all, some accept it quite 
casually or value it too lightly. 


We have been doubly fortunate. 
A lavish Providence made the earth 
of America rich and fruitful. The 
stones which our Forefathers ce- 
mented into the foundation of the 
new and struggling Nation were the 
vital ones—the guarantees of indi- 
vidual Freedom under law. 


But the stones placed so carefully 
in that early foundation must be 
carefully guarded. If a rock is re- 
moved, the others cannot hold for 
they are mutually interdependent. 

We who enjoy the privileges in- 
herent in the very name “America” 
bear attendant responsibilities. For 
with privileges go obligations, and 
hand in hand with rights are duties. 

We have enjoyed our rights but 
neglected our duties. Crime reached 
a ten-year peak in 1946, a high 
mark which is continuing on in 
1947. Scores of youngsters are be- 
ing recruited daily into America’s 
huge army of criminals. The men- 
ace .of Communism darkens and 
corrupts the very air of freedom. 
The propaganda of its adherents is 
designed to weaken our individual 
liberties, to make them seem value- 
less, to destroy their dignity and 
place them forever beyond the reach 
of humankind. 


American action has proved a de- 
termining force in two recent wars.. 
It is the. American spirit, the tra- 
ditional ideals of freedom, which 
today must bulwark the Nation 
against the encroachment of all 
enemies, foreign or domestic. 
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your total lack of ability to comprehend 
the problems of the coal industry, as well 
as your complete lack of concern for its re- 
quirements . . . I can conceive of nothing 
more anemic or futile than a coal-industry 
advisory council attempting to give private 
advice to you. You have had such a com- 
mittee to advise you on oil and it is to be 
fervently hoped that the consumers of coal 
will be spared the present unhappy fate of 
the consumers of oil . . . The undersigned 
in the exercise of common-sense reasoning 
is forced to decline your invitation. 
[Signed] John L. Lewis.” 

After ten months of waiting and hating, 
revenge still tasted good. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Autos: General Motors displayed its 
1948 Chevroiet in eleven models featuring 
new radiator grilles and upholstery color 
combinations, as well as sturdier crank- 
shafts and bearings. The prices remain at 
the 1947-model level. : 

Aluminum: R. S. Reynolds, president 
of the Reynolds Metals Co., said that pow- 
er shortages had cut the company’s out- 
put 39 per cent below capacity, equivalent 
to lost aluminum production of 175,000,- 
000 pounds a year. 

Credit: The Federal Reserve Board 
ordered a 10 per cent increase in New 
York and Chicago member banks’ reserve 


requirements, effective Feb. 27, its third 
major move in less than a month to halt 
credit expansion. For every dollar of de- 
mand deposits, these banks will now have 
to keep 22 cents on deposit with the Fe+- 
eral Reserve Banks instead of 20 cents. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Golfers: The United States Rub- 
ber Co. announced it is marketing a new 
golf ball with a silicone (bouncing putty) 
center designed for greater distance. 

For Miners: The Joy Manufacturing 
Co. of Pittsburgh is making a continuous 
mining machine to drill, cut, blast, and 
load coal in one operation. It will te- 
portedly double a miner’s daily output. 

For Post Offices: The United States 
Post Office Department has installed in 
the Rochester, N. Y., post office the first 
automatic stamp-selling machine to sell 
stamps at face value. The Post Office plans 
to install 1,500 throughout the country. 

For Sinus Sufferers: To relieve cold 
and sinusitis victims, Progressive Enter- 
prises of Los Angeles is making an electri- 
cally heated face mask with large eyeholcs. 
It has been accepted by the American 
Medical Association. 

For Handbags: Mangan & Eckland of 
Chicago have introduced book matches 
with a built-in mirror: a sheet of thin 
chrome steel is pasted inside the lid. 


All opinions expressed in this series are not neces- 
sarily those of the Royal Metal Mfg. Co... . but 
ore presented asa Public Service Feature. — 
Look to this publication for the next - 
presentationof “Invitation to Speak” 


Shimmying Coal Car: Laborers in East Chicago, Ind., watch the 
new Robins Car Shakeout, developed by Hewitt-Robins, Inc., shake 
out a load of frozen coal. The device sets up “rhythmical harmon- 
ics’—more than 1,000 impulses a minute—which empty the car in 
a few minutes. Ten men might take an hour to remove the coal. 


by we *F u aN Eg ure . : 
STiN ae See 
ROYAL METAL MFG. CO... 
“Metal Furniture Since '97" — S 
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How to Get Rid of Rent Control 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


re\HE politicians insist that this coun- 

. try needs most of all new and better 
rental housing. To encourage this, they 
penalize and punish most of all precise- 
ly the people who have supplied us with 
the rental housing we already have. 
Rents are today only 15 per cent above 
the 1935-39 level, though clothing is 90 
per cent above and food 103 
per cent above. All items to- 
ecther average 65 per cent 
above. Compared with the 
increase of 15 per cent in 
routs, average weekly wages 
0) factory workers have in- 
ceased 127 per cent. In 
short, the average worker’s 
vent is a smaller percentage 
o! his income than ever be- 
fore. Yet President Truman 
recently called the rent rise an “intoler- 
able strain” on family budgets. And if 
Washington seems agreed upon any one 
thing, it is that rent control must be 
extended unimpaired. 


rye defense offered for rent control 
| is that the supply of housing is “in- 
elastic,” and that higher rents, except 
those permitted on new housing, do 
nothing to encourage the construction 
o! new housing. (Though we were once 
insane enough to put rent ceilings even 
on housing not yet built.) This defense 
overlooks the fact that compulsory low 
rents on old housing do two things. 
They encourage wasteful use of space 
hy tenants already in possession, and so 
intensify the housing shortage for peo- 
ple unlucky enough to be caught out- 
side. And they remove both the incen- 
tives and the funds to improve old 
houses or even to keep them in repair. 

The classic illustration of these con- 
sequences today is in France. France 
has now’ had rent control for 33 years. 
‘Yenants in France now pay from 5 per 
cent down to as little as 1 per cent of 
iheir annual incomes for rent. The re- 
sult is that houses in France are in a 
«retched state of disrepair and decay, 
inside and out. And their condition 
steadily -grows worse. It is true that 
vewly built houses are not subject to 
vent control. But builders no longer 
irust the government not to change its 
‘ind about that after the houses are up. 

Moreover, though rents in France 
“verage only five times as high as in 
(014, building costs are 65 times as 
4 igh. New buildings, therefore, would 





have to rent for something like ten 
times the rent of old buildings. A pub- 
lic habituated to ridiculously low rents 
would resent this as an outrage. So the 
new houses are not built. 

The longer rent control is retained, 
the greater its problems become; and 
the greater the problem of ever getting 
rid of it. How can we keep 
ourselves from going the way 
of France? 

This is a political problem. 
Congress is now certain to 
extend rent controls. When it 
does it should at least pro- 
vide that on and after March 
1 any state in the union, or 
even any home-ruled town or 
city, will be permitted to 
take over rent control from 
the Federal government at its own 
request. That would relieve Congress 
from a_ frightful future headache. 
More importantly, for those to whom 
such things still matter, it is the only 
constitutional thing to do. There is 
not in the American Constitution a sin- 
gle clause that could plausibly be in- 
terpreted to give the Federal govern- 
ment the right to regulate rents in 
peacetime. If rents are not essentially 
local, nothing on earth is local. Houses 
and apartments don’t wander across 
state lines. 


o discourage individual states and 
T cities from keeping rent control in- 
definitely, as in France, Congress might 
provide or recommend that any com- 
munity taking over rent control should 
taper it off in not more than five years 


‘under some such formula as this: In 


1949 it should allow rents to be raised 
at least 20 per cent as much above the 
1941 level as all other items on the of- 
ficial consumers’ price index had gone 
up as of Sept. 15 of this year; in 1950 
it should allow rents to go up 40 per 
cent as much as other items; in 1951, 
60 per cent as much; in 1952, 80 per 
cent as much, and in 1953 just as much, 
with a termination of rent control there- 
after. 

This, of course, for five years 
would be obviously unfair to landlords 
as compared with other producers or 
sellers, but not as unfair as retention of 
the present system. And it would get 
us back to free rents at least eventually, 
on a definite schedule, and with a mini- 
mum jolt to tenants. 





REALLY GREAT FOR ’48 


Super 











MORE THAN 
A WATER COOLER 


MORE THAN 
A REFRIGERATOR 


HERE IT Is...superbly styled, 
and with its triple functions 
expertly engineered by Sunroc. 
Generous ice-cube compartment; 
ample refrigerated storage-space; 
an unfailing source of properly 
chilled drinking water. 





Sunroc leadership was never . 


more apparent than in this strik- 
ingly modern, supremely efficient 
and convenient combination cooler 
... an auxiliary refrigerator for the 
home and a real necessity in the 
office. Write Dept. NW-2 for full 
information. 





“SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD 


. a cool drink of water” 
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Hospice Carries On 


It was the year 962. French 
pilgrims on their way to Rome 
stopped at Aosta, Italy. to tell 
the saintly Archdeacon Bernard 
of Menthon about their terrible 
journey over the Swiss Alps. 
Highwaymen, they said, had 
seized every tenth person in the 
party. Determined to end the 
mischief, Bernard set out from 
Aosta with a few men, and start- 
ed across the perilous pass. 

Soon the little group reached 
the top of Jupiter Mountain. A 
gigantic brigand and his band 
suddenly appeared out of no- 
where. Undaunted, Bernard drew 
out his crucifix. The marauders 
fled terror-stricken, and were 
never seen again. But to aid 
travelers in the dangerous snows, 
Bernard decided to build a hos- 
pice at the summit of the pass. 

According to local legend, that 
is the way the Great St. Bernard 
Hospice came into being. Giant 
brigands or not, in 962 Bernard 
did set up a resting place for 
those caught in snowstorms, 
trapped by avalanches. or lost in sudden 
night. Situated some 8.110 feet above sea 
level, the gray walls of the hospice have 
since sheltered millions of wayfarers and 
visitors. From about the twelfth century, 
the Augustinian canons of the Roman 
Catholic Church 
the sky. 


have played host in 
But the hospice is best known for the 
Bernard dogs 
which the monks have bred there. Repori- 
edly the offspring of a cross between a 
Dutch bull bitch and a mastiff. the dogs 
in the past have ventured out in subzero 
weather and 15-foot snows with brandy 
kegs tied around their necks to revive the 
traveler. (The St. Bernard of the Alps has 
an extra large cushioned paw which facili- 
tates walking on the snow.) Some twenty 


sad-eyed, courageous St. 


dogs were always ready in their under- 
ground kennels, and the tales of heroic 
rescue are twice-told and heartwarming. 

Beeline: As the radio and telephone 
climbed the Alps, rescue of travelers from 
the monastery fell off. Also, the monks 
found finances melting like snow in a July 
thaw. Originally they had allowed all com- 
ers lo stay free: then they made part of 
the hospice into a hotel. With the coming 
of the second world war, tourist trade was 
nil. 

Recently rumors have circulated that 
the hospice would be closed. Financial 
troubles were Even gilts from 
abroad helped little because of devaluation 
in foreign Heating the huge 
monastery was a terrible problem in fuel- 
starved Eurepe. 


worse. 


exchange. 


But last week, word reached the United 
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When the St. Bernards really had work to do 


States that the Great St. Bernard Hospice 
would remain open. However, the staff will 
be sharply cut. with novices undertaking 
most of the work. 

Second-year clerics will be moved to 
Martigny at the French end of the pass, 
now only some two and a half hours away 
by car. Of the big St. Bernard dogs, only 
three or four will remain to carry on the 
heroic work of their sires, to venture out 
after the rear of an avalanche for travelers 
who now almost never come. 


Back Talk for the Preacher 


The Rev. Armon Cheek didn’t see why 
his parishioners should have to listen to 
him preach without answering back. Per- 
haps the 100 members of his Unitarian- 
Universalist Church at) Mukwonago in 
Southeastern Wisconsin didn’t agree with 
his thesis, or wanted to ask questions dur- 
ing his sermons. So last November, the 49- 
year-old pastor decided to have a “talk- 
back” service. He felt it would “help re- 
store the church to its proper place in 
civilization.” 

The evening of Sunday, Dec. 7, Mr. 
Cheek held) lis first) talk-back session. 
Despite bad weather, 100 of the town’s 
855 population turned out for the novel 
church service. He preached on the sub- 
ject “What Is the Challenge to Christians 
Today?” No one interrupted him. 

“Any questions?” asked Mr. Cheek at 
the end of the sermon. The shy and heavy 
silence was finally broken. One Avil «ar- 
ris asked: “Why wasnt the church given 
le-al recognition in the United States Con- 


stitution?” Before Mr. Cheek 
could answer, his wife jumped up 
and said it was because ‘he 
founding fathers “believed it was 
politically wise not to tie ihe 
church together with the state.” 

One to a Customer: Other 
members asked such questions «is: 
How would a war with Russia 
affect presently held opinions? 
Mr. Cheek replied that war 
brought great sorrow, “and _ sor- 
row brings people to God.” Exch 
member was limited to one ques- 
tion to prevent cranks from tak- 
ing over the meeting. At the end, 
he and his parishioners agreed 
the idea was a good one, and that 
they should have more such <is- 
cussions. 

Mr. Cheek held another  talk- 
back session Jan. 4 and will have 
a third Feb. 1. He has received 
some 125 letters about the plan, 
and only two were opposed. Min- 
isters from Toledo, Ohio, and 
Atlanta, Ga.. have written ex- 
pressing interest and saying they 
planned similar meetings. Mr. 
Cheek has been invited both to 
the East and the South to 
demonstrate his idea. 

One of the greatest satisfactions to the 
minister was, he says, to “hear my wife 
get up and talk to me in public. Usually 
the only response a man gets from his wife 
is chatter in the kitchen.” 


Culver 


Church Goes to the Home 


In Ellicott City, Md. (population 1,450), 
the Rev. Cornelius A. Terhune and _ his 
regular parishioners thought up as unusual 
an experiment as Mr. Cheek’s. Also last 
November, Mr. Terhune found that many 
of his 170 members of the First Presby- 
terian Church did not come to the Sunday- 
morning services. So he sent them a letter 
telling them to expect a “visitation.” 

On Sunday, Nov. 9, some 33 of the more 
regular churchgoers met for an early break- 
fast. In place of a full-length meeting, Mr. 
Terhune held a short worship service. At 
10 a.m. fourteen teams paired off to call on 
absentee church members. They visited 
some 50 homes and found most families 
in. “It wasn’t our intention to put any- 
body on the spot.” says Mr. Terhune. ~ We 
asked for no excuses and none was giveti.” 

Last week, Mr. Terhune evaluated the 
results. “IT have made no actual count.” he 
admitted, “but Pd say that at least fifteen 
families we visited have been coming to 
church ever since... On the other hand. 
some families promised to attend church 
the Sunday after our visit and we haven't 
seen them vet. I might add that a few pco- 
ple did not receive our visit cordially, and 
most of them have since transferred to 
other churches. But all in all, it was a very 
successful visitation.” 


Newsweek, February 2. 19! 
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quires. Minimum errors—without recopying, mistakes 
are fewer. Lower costs—no needless writing, needless 
handling, needless record-hunting. 


No matter what business you’re in... no matter if you 
use five thousand forms a year, or five million... you 
can operate for Jess with Uarco Business Forms. For a 
complete survey of your requirements—without cost— 
call your Uarco Representative. 

UARCO INCORPORATED 


Chicago, Il.; Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, Calif.; Deep River, Conn. 
Offices in All Principal Cities. 





for instance... 


UARCO Miulti-Fold Continuous 
Forms cut writing and handling 
time by continuously feeding the 
typewriter while the girl types 
—no carbon shuffling! Other 
Uarco forms provide similar 
economies for hand-written or 
business machine records. 
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FOOTBALL: 


Lujack’s Gold Catch 


For weeks Johnny Lujack has been win- 
ning awards as the outstanding college 
football player of 1947. On Jan. 24 the 
Notre Dame quarterback and passer got 
the one he wanted most: a four-year con- 
tract with the Chicago Bears at a report- 
ed $18,000 a season, plus a $5,000 signing 
bonus. 

Another football marksman. Harry Gil- 
mer of Alabama, signed for two years with 
the Washington Redskins after giving up 
his notions about a five-year, $100,000 
contract. 


WINTER OLYMPICS: 


Americans Are Persistent 


Otto Lang’s first look at the American 
skiing scene, in 1935, was somewhat like 
getting whacked on the head with a barrel 
stave. As the first instructor to come here 
from St. Anton am Arlberg in the Austrian 
Tirol, where the famous Hannes Schneider 
school flourished and kids were skiing by 
the time they reached school age, Lang 
had a book-length supply of the sport’s 
rights and wrongs. 

The mass of Americans, Lang discov- 
ered, couldn’t be bothered: “They put on 
a pair of pants, great big high shoes, any 
old kind of ski bindings, and shoved off 
straight down a slope whooping: “Track! 
Track! That’s all there was to it. It was 
awiul.” 

To the average sports-page reader of 
that period, American skiing was little 
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Acme 


McLean: Nothing like 1935 


more than a one-man sport: named Dick 
Durrance. Internationally, neither Dur- 
rance nor American winter sports general- 
ly counted for very much. In the 1936 
winter Olympics at Garmisch-Partenkir- 
chen, Durrance finished eleventh in the 
downhill championship and ninth in the 
slalom. Of the seventeen skiing, skating, 
and bobsledding events, Americans won 
only one: the two-man bobsled race. 
Try and Try Again: But in the rag- 
tag of American practices and potentiali- 
ties, Lang spotted one distinct asset: a 
highly competitive peristence. By 1940 it 
was beginning to get things done. Against 


— 


a nine-nation field at Sun Valley, I: alo, 
Durrance* won five out of six nat>onal 
-'ampionship events. The daring me ney 

‘is record run down the Warm Sp. ine, 
course, a 2-mile trail with a vertical lrop 
of 3.200 feet, became a Dempsey-! irps 
kind of legend. In time, men swore {hat 
Durrance had leveled a pine tree anc 
ended a hot-dog stand on the way t. |i 
startling record of 2 minutes, 56.1 seconds, 

In the American Olympic downhil! try. 
outs at Sun Valley last vear, 21-vee:-ol\| 
Jack Reddish negotiated the Warm S$): ine 
tests in 2:35.2, nearly 21 seconds | -ttey 
than Durrance’s run, without any les ond. 
makine effect. In international con; et. 
tion there a week later, five Ame: ican 
Olympians (Reddish. Steve  Kiuow iton, 
George Macomber, Bob Blatt, and Dick 
Movitz) bettered Reddish’s earlier per- 
formance. Two others, Gordon Wren an 
Barney McLean—who had a bad leg at 
the time, did well under 2:40. 

Last week, Otto Lang had no remaining 
doubts that American skiing has secirely 
come of age. Internationally, it mig|t be 
too soon to expect anything resembling 
an American-style mop-up. Last year a 
Swiss star, Edy Rominger, flashed «own 
Warm Springs in 2:22.38; Karl Molitor, 
regarded as the greatest of the present 
Swiss bunch, went home with the United 
States slalom, downhill, and combined 
titles; a pretty French girl named Ceor- 
gette Thioliére (see cover) won every 
American race she entered, thougli she 
isn’t rated much ahead of some other 
French girls and at least one Italian ace, 
Cellina Seghi. 

In depth of first-rate talent, too, Amer- 





*Durrance is now manager of the ski runs at 
Aspen. Colo. : 
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‘caus still haven’t caught up with the 
Alpine and Seandinavian countries. But 
Lang, who is now a Hollywood producer 
and also the executive director of Sun Val- 
lev’s 22-instructor ski school, thinks that 
Americans have come an exceptionally long 
wav from the headlong blunderings of 
1935: “I think a fellow like Barney Me- 
Lean is on a par with the very best tradi- 
tions of European skiing—in fact, I think 
that McLean, Steve Knowlton, and sev- 
eral others are better, esthetically, than 
the Europeans. 

“Americans have the guts, brains, and 
reflexes for the sport, and now they're 
vetting started much younger and are get- 
tine the advantages of good instruction.” 

Olympie Seene: At St. Moritz in 
Switzerland this week, Americans clearly 
felt that only an intramural quarrel could 
keep their squads from making a credit- 
able showing in the 1948 winter Olympic 
vames Jan. 30-Feb. 8. Pompously, Chair- 
man Avery Brundage of the United States 
Olympic Committee has threatened to 
withdraw all our entries if a hockey team 
sent to St. Morita by the Amateur Hockey 
Association and accepted by Olympic of- 
ficials is allowed to represent the United 
States. Brundage has given his_ blessing 
to an AAU team, which also has gone to 
St. Moritz. 

Barring such a drastic development, 
American coaches saw several reasons for 
optimism: 
>In men’s figure skating, an American 
occupies the position of favorite. Called a 
hopeless dub by his first teacher six years 
ago, Dick Button practiced eight and nine 
hours a day to finish a close second to 
Hans Gerschwiler of Switzerland in the 
world championships last winter. Two 
weeks ago Button, only 18, defeated 
Gerschwiler for the European champion- 
ship. 
> In bobsledding, Americans have won five 
of the six events that have been held since 
this sport was added to the Olympic 
schedule in 1928. 

P In speed skating, Coach Peter Miller is 
quite sure he has the 1948 Olympic 1,500- 
meter champion in Delbert Lamb, and a 
highly possible 500-meter winner in Bobby 
Fitzgerald. 

Pin skiing, Coach Walter Prager thinks 
his squad has an excellent chance to win 
both the downhill and slalom men’s cham- 
pionships. 

However, Prager has virtually conceded 
the women’s racing titles to the likes of 
Georgette Thioligre (now the wife of 
Russell Miller, an American) and Cellina 
Seghi; it may take a while for exceptional 
prospects like the 15-year-old Andrea 
Mead to mature, and Captain Dodie Post 
was lost to the team when she broke an 
ankle last week. In the opinion of Co- 
Coach Alf Engen, Americans aren’t likely 
to stop Norway in the jumping events, 
and Sweden should take the cross-country 
honors, though he gave the Swiss Niklaus 
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Shadows at the Feast 


by JOHN 


HERE is probably no keener sports 
fan in the country than Mr. Frank 

Hogan, the district attorney of the 
County of New York, who turned up 
last week as principal guest speaker at 
the mammoth annual barbecue of 
the boxing writers of his town, in the 
brewery of the late Col. Jake Ruppert. 

In 1946, Mr. Hogan _be- 
ean to take an interest in 
professional football. The 
result was that Alvin Paris 
went to jail, Frank  Fil- 
chock went to Canada, 
Merle Hapes went into re- 
tirement, and the New York 
Giant football club went in- 
to the cellar. 

Shortly afterward, Mr. 
Hogan began to take an in- 
terest in boxing. The result was that 
Rocky Graziano is now studying to be- 
come a bricklayer, while Jake LaMotta 
is taking correspondence courses in bee- 
keeping, cartooning, and animal hus- 
bandry. Both boys were formerly prize- 
fighters. 


ATURALLY, when Mr. Hogan turned 
N up at the brewery party last week, 
in form-fitting, business suit with match- 
ing socks and subpoenas, the assembled 
members of the mob, fighters. man- 
agers, and bucket-holders. were pleased 
and flattered to see him. They toasted 
him in the wine of the house, which is 
beer. But they kept a respectful dis- 
tance of 30 yards between themselves 
and him. The intersity of Mr. Hogan’s 
enthusiasm for sports is such that the 
boys are afraid it will burn the hair off 
the back of their heads if they come too 
close. In fact. Mr. Hogan promised 
them that it will. 

The boxing writers’ clambake has 
made history in its time, though prac- 
tically nobody has ever been arrested 
there. It was at one of the parties 
that the late Jimmy Walker reached 
the final flame of his eloquence when 
he said to Joe Louis (and the micro- 
phone): “Joe, you have laid a red 
Abraham Lincoln’s grave.” 
There was scarcely a dry eye in the 
house, thanks in part to honest senti- 
ment and in part to the curtain of cig- 
arette and cigar smoke which over- 
hung the premises. 


rese On 


A few minutes later, Gene Tunney 
hounded to his feet and denounced 
smoking. That was as close as the mob 


LARDNER 


has come to being arrested at the 
boxing-writers’ ball. Mr. Tunney had 
jailhouse intentions, all right, but he 
did not have a warrant. 

While the audience lit one cigarette 
from another, and bit off the tips of 
fresh cigars, Mr. Tunney painted the 
evils of smoking in scarlet colors. He 

spoke grimly of the quality 

of a chronic smoker’s liver, 

and defied anyone to tell an 

X-ray picture of same from a 

photograph of Pearl Harbor 

on the afternoon of Dec. 7. 

Mr. Tunney was every bit 

as good as Billy Sunday ever 

was, with the significant dif- 

ference that Billy Sunday 

denounced liquor~ (“the hell- 

ish booze that makes a man’s 

brain a mud puddle”), while Mr. Tun- 

ney, being involved in the sales end of 

the whisky business at the time, by- 

passed the topic of spirituous drink and 

concentrated on nicotine. He argued 

that if Louis, then at his peak, were 

to smoke two packs of cigarettes a day 

for six months, he. Mr. Tunney, the 

middle-aged businessman, would un- 
dertake to lick him himself. 

The fight mob heard this claim with 
courteous skepticism. 

“He didn’t say what kind of ciga- 
rettes.” objected the late James J. 
Johnston, molder of champions. “If 
Louis smoked marijuana for six months, 
Tunney might be right.” 

The fact is that few authorities agree 
exactly on the best way of training an 
athlete. Stanley Ketchel, known as a 
bad trainer, was partial to nothing 
stronger than candy, while Paavo 
Nurmi, the mighty and abstemious 
Finn, lost a race once from eating a 
veal potpie. 


OUR correspondent is an expert 
por on the care and training of 
sports writers. One time in Boston, be- 
fore a Louis fight, a sports writer I 
know was stricken with a fainting spell. 
Ray Arcel, most famous of fight train- 
ers, stopped by and administered first 
aid in all the forms known to him. He 
was horrified when your correspondent 
suggested a dram of rye, but the sports 
writer opened one eye and accepted the 
suggestion eagerly. 

It worked. However, as Mr. Arcel 
remarked in disgust, a sports writer is 
a unique form of animal life. 
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Stumph a good chance to head the com. 
bined jumping and cross-country list. 

To Prager and Engen, apparently. jt 
also seemed a bit too soon to expect 1..ore 
than a respectable showing. But what-ver 
happens, Lang is sure that Ameri-ans 
haven’t much longer to wait: “I wou! n't 
be surprised if they won this time. Next 
time I'll expect them to win. The way they 
go at a sport, they can’t miss.” 


TRACK: 


In Jesse’s Footsteps 


Among the Negro kids around the Wood- 
land Avenue and East 55th Street play- 
grounds in Cleveland, in 1938, Jesse Owens 
was one of the world’s truly great mes, It 
wasn’t merely because of the three-title 


‘ show the Negro track star had put on «ur 


ing the 1936 Olympics in Berlin. He had 
grown up in the kids’ neighborhood, and 
he was constantly coming around to en- 
courage them with his attention and 
advice. 

_To one of them, 13-year-old Harrison 
(Bones) Dillard, Owens gave a pair of 
track shoes and a_ suggestion. Dillard 
thought he was a sprinter; Owens urged 
him to try the hurdles. 

Last year Dillard—by this time quiet, 
slenderly clothes-conscious, and pencil-mus- 
tached—was indisputably the world’s out- 
standing hurdler. As hurdlers go he wasn't 
big (5 feet, 10 inches), but the stride he 
had developed under Coach Eddie Fin- 
nigan at Baldwin-Wallace College aver- 
aged 13 feet from take-off to landing— 
2 feet more than longer-legged performers 
achieve. 

Records: In 76 individual starts in the 
United States and Europe in 1947, Dillard 
scored 75 firsts. In the Chicago Relays 
alone he equaled three world high-hurdle 
records: 5 seconds flat for 40 yards, 6.1 
for 50 yards, and 7.2 for 60 yards. In the 
National Collegiate championships a! Salt 
Lake City he ran the 220-yard low hurdles 
in 22.3 seconds, a new world mark. In Nor- 
way he did the 110-meter high hurdles m 
13.9, beating the Olympic record of 14.2. 
To back up his conviction that he is more 
than a hurdler, he sprinted 100 meters in 
10.3, equaling the best time in the Olym- 
pic book. 

Last week, Dillard began his newest and 
most important campaign. At Philadeiphia 
on Jan. 23 he won the 50-yard high hur- 
dles with a clocklike efficiency that indi- 
cated he was quite ready: In each of the 
event’s three heats. Dillard was clocked at 
6.4. In Boston the next night. he won the 
45-yard high hurdles in 5.6, tying his own 
meet record. 

The main idea of the new campaign 
sounded like something he might have 
picked up around a playground: “In the 
Olympic games in London next sunimer, 
I want to clean up the way Jesse Ovens 
did in Berlin.” 
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ow to travel 3,000 miles a week 


... nd Me Of 


“In Detroit recently,” says Mr. Laux, “my business 
finished, I offered a friend a ride back to New York 
in Sports Afield’s 4-place Bonanza. But he had other 
plans. I took off at 2:30 p.m. and reached my 
country club near New York at 6. Just to needle 
my friend, I phoned him in Detroit where he was 
still waiting—with a night’s travel ahead! 


@ A note on your company letterhead will bring 


by David N. Laux, Vice President 
Sports Afield Magazine © 
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“This is just one example of the speed and mobility 
our Bonanza gives our top men. Distance had kept 
us from making trips. Now Chicago and even the 
coast are near with this fast, comfortable plane. 
We’re averaging better than 3,000 miles a week in it. 
Because it cuts the waste out of travel time, we do a 
week’s work in two days”! 


BEECHCRAFT 


an informative brochure on “The Air Fleet of 


American Business.” 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Write today to Beech 
Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 


MODEL 


Top speed, 184 mph’ 
Cruising speed, 172 mph 
Range, 750 miles 
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These wheels 


rolled over 


a paper road 


There’s more than one way to unload 
grain. Here, they just shake the car 
and it empties itself! 

Records of the grain’s journey are 
kept on Fanfold waybills, details are 
checked on Flatpakit forms. Other, and 
varied, cargoes move by truck, all facts 
secure on Speediset manifests. Such 
business forms, made by Moore, lay 
down a smooth road of paper over 
which freight and passengers roll. 

Moore Business Forms whittle costs 


sharply on all writing tasks. Wilson 
Storage & Transfer Company, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, use Moore 9-part 
Fanfold Freight Bills, “save about 
$3000 a year.” The Reading Company, 
Philadelphia, make a considerable sa\ 
ing in time and money with Mooi: 
multi-copy forms. 


Moore, supplying many,thousands 0: 
business forms, may help bring impo: - 
tant savings in your forms operation.. 
Call your local Moore office, today. 


EE MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


TRADE. MARK 


Factories In Niagara Falls, Elmira, N. Y.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Denton, Texas; Los Angeles, Emeryville, Cali’. 
Saies Offices in over 200 cities from coast to coast, also factories and sales offices across Canava 











At the Drinkers 


“Lei’s go to the Drinkers” is a familiar 
expression among Philadelphia music lov- 
ers, both amateur and professional. It 
means going to Merion, on the Main Line, 
to the big music room in the home of 
Henry S. Drinker and his wife Sophie. 
There college girls, family men and wom- 
en, semiprofessional and professional musi- 
cians zather of an afternoon or an eve- 
ning and play and sing to their hearts’ and 
heads content. For this is no group which 
harmciizes to “Down by the Old Mill 
Stream.” At the Drinkers one must be 
wilins and able to sight-read a Mozart 
mass vt & Bach cantata. 

Dri.ker, a well-known musicologist, 
conducts, and his wife sings along as hearti- 
ly as any music-struck neophyte in the 
house. Although the meetings began twenty 
vears ago—and have run along steadily 
under the somewhat esoteric title of “Ac- 
cademia dei Dilettanti di Musica”—many 
who <0 to the Drinkers do not know the 
group s name or background. They just en- 
joy perticipatmg in music, for no audi- 
ence other than themselves. 

Much of the philosophy which has per- 
meate! these meetings is evident in Sophie 
Drinker’s new book, “Music and Wom- 
en.”* But because of its title let not the 
casua! reader think that this is a book full 
of anecdotes about the great prima don- 
nas aiid virtuosos of the past and present. 
“Music and Women,” which took twenty 
years to compile and write, is as much a 
sociological study of woman’s place in life, 
and particularly in religion, as it is a dis- 
course on women in music. 

Feminist: For Mrs. Drinker believes 
profoundly that woman’s place in music 
does not depend on the box-office value of 
such prima donnas as Lily Pons and Mar- 
ian Anderson. Concerts are fine and serve 
a purpose, but the author strikes far deep- 
er. If music is an expression of human life, 
then she wants to know woman’s position 
in that life. If music holds a mirror to 
spiritual life, then she wants to know 
where woman stands in the expression 
thereof. In so doing, she becomes an ardent 
feminist, for Mrs. Drinker believes that 
men, especially through the development of 
church rituals, have done women out of 
their rightful heritage. 

Compared with the women in primitive 
socie! y, the woman of today is badly off— 
or se says Mrs. Drinker. In those days, 
“wonen’s relation to music and to a reli- 
gion, ased on the sense of the glory and 

>» of woman’s function as life-bearer, 
very different from that of the wom- 
i today, outwardly free but spiritually 
italized, with no faith in her woman- 

‘o inspire her to song.” 

‘iat has happened to the women of 

‘vilization?” asks the author. “Why 





iC AND WOoMEN. By Sophie Drinker, 323 
s. Coward-McCann. $5. 
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are we so inhibited?” Perhaps theologians 
‘will not agree with Mrs. Drinker, but she 
places a large proportion of the blame on 
the church. “By excluding women from the 
priesthood,” she says, “the Church Fathers 
separated women from men. They allowed 
only men to be sponsors for the life of the 
spirit . . . [and] thus closed the door to the 
state from which artistic imagination had 
formerly evolved.” 

“Healing, religion, and music are the 
three fields in which woman is preeminent- 
ly fitted by nature and by experience to 
express herself and to serve her fellows,” 
concludes Mrs. Drinker. Until the taboos 
against them in these fields are removed 
and they are trained in modern methods, 
“women will never have the foundation for 
formulating the new faith, for developing 
the new rituals and customs that will give 
spiritual integrity—the foundation of crea- 
tive expression in music.” 

“Music and Women” may not set well 
with the almighty male—and particularly 
the clergy. But it may provide plenty of 
ammunition for future Susan B. Anthonys, 
lady Beethovens, or embryonic feminine 
Harry Emerson Fosdicks. 


New Records 


Guuck: Orreo. Kathleen Ferrier, Anne 
Ayars, Zoe Vlachopolos, the Glyndebourne 
Festival Chorus, and the Southern Phil- 
harmonic under Fritz Stiedry. English 
Decca ffrr. Seven 12-inch records in album, 
$15, Miss Ferrier, the Orfeo of this album, 
is very much in the music spotlight just 


Acme 


Recorded and live: Miss Ferrier 


now. Her recent Decca ffrr singles, notably 
Schubert’s “Gretchen Am _  Spinnrade” 
backed by “Die Junge Nonne,” excited 
much attention. She is now in this country, 
having been brought over here by Bruno 
Walter for her American debut Jan. 15 in 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
presentation of Mahler’s “Das Lied von 
der Erde.” On records and in person, Miss 
Ferrier is impressive as a fine musician 
with a lovely voice. 

Frencu Operatic Artas. Maggie Teyte 
and the RCA Victor Orchestra under Jean 
Paul Morel. RCA Victor. Three 10-inch 
records in album, $3.25. This album is in 
every way up to Miss Teyte’s standards— 
and they are the highest. The English 
soprano’s mastery of the French style is 
already well known, and these less familiar 
eighteenth-century operatic selections, in- 
cluding arias by Gretry, Pergolesi, and 
Monsigny, are superb. 

Mauer: Sympuony No. 5. Bruno Wal- 
ter and the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony. Columbia. Eight 12-inch records in 
album, $10.85. This new recording of the 
Mahler Fifth, sometimes called the 
“Giant” because of its length and massive 
instrumentation, will be wildly welcomed 
by the Mahlerites. Those who don’t know 
how they feel about Mahler are, however, 
warned to experiment before investing. In 
any event, Walter’s interpretation is mas- 
terful. 

Tcnarkovsky: Concerto In D For Vio- 
Lin. Erica Morini and the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Desiré Defauw. 
RCA Victor. Four 12-inch records in al- 
bum, $6. Anybody in the market for a new 
Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto should give 
this performance a trial. Miss Morini plays 
with full fire and understanding. 

Franck: Sonata in A Magsor For Vio- 
LIN AND Piano. Zino Francescatti and Rob- 
ert Casadesus. Columbia. Four 12-inch 
records in album, $5.85. A sensitive in- 
terpretation of Franck’s moving work. 
Francescatti and Casadesus, both French- 
men, play with rapport and unfailing 
musicianship. 


Repeater 


As Tin Pan Alley saw it last week, 
Francis Craig had done it again. Before his 
“Near You,” last season’s unexpected 
smash success (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 15, 
1947), was off the various trade popularity 
listings, his new sequel, “Beg. Your Par- 
don,” had climbed on. 

Repeats are generally unlucky in show 
business, but “Beg Your Pardon” shows 
every sign of delivering in a big way—even 
if the tune does show a remarkable simi- 
larity to its predecessor. By last week it 
had chinned itself up to the No. 10 bar of 
Billboard’s Honor Roll of Hits, and had 
appeared out of nowhere to No. 16 (in a 
list of 40) on the national popularity rat- 
ings of The Cash Box, trade magazine of 
the juke-box industry. 
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Quota-Free 


Dear Principal: 

The student, identified above . . . has applied 
for admission to the College of Arts and 
Sciences of Brandeis University. The new uni- 
versily, which will begin its academic history in 
the autumn of 1948, is coeducational, non- 
sectarian, and will be “quota-free.” No appli- 
‘ant will ever be asked to identify his religion 
or color. 


Some 600 application forms with this 
introduction were mailed out over the 
country last week from Brandeis Uni- 
versity at Waltham, Mass., about 9 miles 
from Boston. Except for the Hebrew Uni- 
versity at Jerusalem, Brandeis is the only 
Jewish-sponsored, nonsectarian university 
in the world. 

In August 1946 the budding university 

named after the late Supreme Court 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis—took over the 
100 acres and huge castlelike buildings of 
the now defunct Middlesex University 
(Newsweek, Sept. 2, 1946). Originally 
endorsed by Dr. Albert Einstein, the 
project set out to raise $15,000,000, of 
which $1,500,000 has come in to date. 

Last June, Einstein withdrew his sup- 
port in a squabble with George Alpert, 
Boston attorney who is president of the 
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March, 
Goelets gave their Newport home, Ochre Court, to 
the Roman Catholic diocese of Providence. As Salve 





Brandeis board of trustees. The argument 
centered on the method of picking a presi- 
dent: Alpert thought the trustees should 
do the choosing, while Einstein had _ his 
own ideas. In the resultant fight, Einstein 
and two trustees got out. At the moment, 
Brandeis has no president. 

Students Anon: Now that the appli- 
cation forms are being sent out, the uni- 
versity is ready to put into practice its 
nondiscriminatory policy. The initial en- 
rollment—to be determined this May—will 
be limited to about 150 freshmen. To in- 
sure complete fairness in choice of stu- 
dents, the board of admissions will see only 
the academic records of applicants sent in 
by their principals. Names, addresses, and 
home towns of the applicants appear on 
the form above a perforated line, and they 
are torn off and the prospective students 
given only a number. Hence the board will 
not know whether it is admitting one May 
Chen, George Washington Jones, Moses 
Blitzstein, or Sean O'Malley. 


L’ Affaire Sipuel 


On the surface, it seemed a total victory 
for the petitioner. The United States Su- 
preme Court had ruled unanimously Jan. 
12 that for Ada Lois Sipuel, 23-year-old 
Negro girl who was turned down by the 
University of Oklahoma law school solely 
because of her race, the state must im- 
mediately afford legal training (NeEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 19). As Oklahoma had no 
Negro law school, it seemed she must go 
to the white university, even though 
Oklahoma state law provides for separate 
white and Negro education. 

But the highest court had left a gaping 
loophole in the decision: The state must 
give her educational facilities “as soon as 
it does for applicants of any other group.” 
That meant that when enrollment for the 
law school’s next term began Jan. 26, 
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Miss Sipuel must either be admitted—or a 
separate Negro school must be ready. 
State regents recommended that a lay 
school be set up in Oklahoma City as part 
of the Langston University for Negroes, 
But under advice from her representative, 
the National Association for the Advence- 
ment of Colored People, Miss Sipuel indi- 
cated she was not interested in attending 
a one-woman law school. 

On Jan. 22, Oklahoma District Judge 
Justin Hinshaw made a decision at “or- 
man, Okla., attempting to hold to both: the 
Supreme Court mandate and_ state |avw, 
He ruled that the white University of 
Oklahoma could lawfully deny Miss. Si- 
puel’s admission if the state could have a 
segregated school ready by Jan. 26. How- 
ever, he offered two alternatives if the 
school could not be readied. Either \iss 
Sipuel must be admitted to the white wni- 
versity, or no other—i.e. white—students 
could enter. 

On Jan. 24, the Oklahoma state regents 
board announced that it had set up a sep- 
arate law school for Miss Sipuel in Okla- 
homa City. She was to study on the fourth 
floor of the State Capitol building in three 
small rooms. Three white Oklahoma City 
attorneys were named to teach her. 

Miss Sipuel said no thank you. “Such a 
school.” she felt, “still does not give us the 
equality of treatment for which we have 
been fighting for two years.” In Washing- 
ton Jan. 26, her attorneys petitioned the 
Supreme Court to order that she be ad- 
mitted to the University of Oklahoma 
“forthwith.” ; 

Meanwhile, the Southern Governors 
Conference was avidly watching the out- 
come of the Sipuel case. They planned 
to meet within six weeks to discuss set- 
ting up regional Negro colleges and uni- 
versities in which many states could share 
the expense. Guinea-pig Oklahoma might 
clarify and hasten their plan. 


Regina College for girls, the palatial estate opened 
in September under the Sisters of Mercy. Some 
50 freshmen now study in the $4,500,000 mansion. 


Newsweek, February 2, 
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his New Plant kinder 


may solve your problem, too! 


MANY READY-BUILT, 
READY-TO-OCCUPY 
PRODUCTION FACILITIES 
AVAILABLE NOW! 


A few minutes with this latest re- 
vised edition of the Plantfinder 
may well save hours of time—and 
money, too—for industrial execu- 
tives, or proprietors of smaller 
businesses who face plant reloca- 
tio: or expansion problems. 

This new, condensed edition de- 
scribes many good, usable, strategi- 
cally-located properties available 


for you to bid on now. It includes 


| buildings suitable tonearly any kind 


of eneral manufacturing, special- 


purpose plants, warehousing 
space, production and processing 
equipment—all types and sizes of 
facilities, from coast to coast and 
border to border. Some of these 
may exactly suit your require- 
ments or be easily and economi- 


cally adaptable to your needs. 


Send for a copy of the Plant- 
finder today—to the address he- 
low, on your company letterhead, 
please. Consider the advantages 
of the properties it describes. 
Then phone, write or wire our 
nearest Field Office for further 


information. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


ROOM 1402 ‘I’’ BUILDING, WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


Field Offices: Atlanta ° 


Los Angeles °* Minneapolis ° 


Birmingham * Boston * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland 
Denver ° Detroit °* Grand Prairie, Texas 
Nashville ° 
Philadelphia * Richmond ° St.Louis ° Salt Lake City ° 


Jacksonville Kansas City, Missouri 
New York 


Seattle 


New Orleans ° 
San Francisco 








MOVIES: 


Prestige Picture 


By cable from Fred Vanderschmidt, chief 
of Newsweex’s London bureau: 


Britain’s first prestige picture of 1948— 
Alexander Korda’s “Anna Karenina”— 
reached the screen by way of a fashionable 
premiere at the Leicester Square Theater 
Jan. 22. The timing was unintentionally ex- 
cellent, for only the day before the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Harold Wilson, 
had told the House of Commons that Hol- 
lywood would not be able “to squeeze” 
Britain into reducing its 75 per cent film 
tax by continuing an embargo on American 
pictures. 

Korda’s long and lavish Russian period 
piece was extremely well received by the 
audience, which included Cabinet min- 
isters and film stars. Some critics, how- 
ever, thought Vivien Leigh’s “Anna” con- 
siderably inferior to Greta Garbo’s version 
in that she played the tragic role without 
too much warmth. Her co-star, the new 
Irish find, Keiron Moore (sometimes rude- 
ly called Moron Kier) was badly miscast 
as her lover. 

Nevertheless, the film was magnificently 
directed by the Frenchman Julien Duvivier 
and should prove a successful dollar earner 
in America. British moviegoers will be able 
to see it and other new British pictures al- 
most interminably, for under the embargo 
American films are getting fewer and 
fewer. Moreover, British production obvi- 
ously won’t *be able to keep pace with 
demand. 

Popular newspapers have built up con- 
siderable resentment toward Hollywood 
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over the embargo, and many British movie- 
goers insist loudly that the absence of 
American movies is a “good riddance.” But 
how they actually feel may be judged by 
the length of the queues for those Holly- 
wood pictures still playing in this queue- 
ridden land. 


Spider and the Fly 


It isn’t easy to explain what “Secret Be- 
yond the Door” is all about. Not that it 
isn’t obvious enough from the outset, but 
the complications involve such a variety 
of hints and stratagems (including lilacs) 


that Fritz Lang deserves credit for being — 
- able to pad out a warmed-over formula 


with left-over clichés and still serve a mod- 
erately exciting dish. 

The plot goes this way: Joan Bennett, 
an heiress on the loose, marries Michael 
Redgrave, a famous architect. To put it 
bluntly, Redgrave is nuts. In his paternal 
mansion he has reconstructed a museum- 
ful of rooms meticulously arranged to rep- 
resent the various X’s that marked the 
spot in famous murders. -All the spots 
were occupied by women. And you have 
to give somebody credit that halfway 
through the film the unhappy Miss Bennett 
is allowed to catch up with the audience 
and discover that there is a special room 
dedicated to her own demise. 

Psychoses Unlimited: There is a 
subtle explanation for Redgrave’s psychot- 
ic condition. It seems that when he was 10 
or so, his mother promised to read him a 
story, and she didn’t. Evidently Redgrave 
took this pretty hard, but it is only fair 
to say that Miss Bennett, who is made of 
sterner stuff, guesses her husband’s dread- 
ful secret just before the house burns down 
(that’s another story involving Barbara 
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Scarcity of American films in Britain is not altogether funny 
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O’Neil) and talks him out of his psychosis 
in five uneasy minutes. 

There isn’t much to say about the play. 
ers, except that they couldn’t help jt. 
It was mentioned before that this melo. 
drama does contrive a certain amount of 
shadowy suspense, but the ultimate shud. 
ders will come from the practicing psychol- 
ogists and psychiatrists who will be out 
of work tomorrow if the film industry re. 
veals any more of their secrets in tei easy 
lessons. (SECRET BEYOND THE Door. A WWq- 
ter Wanger Production for Universal-Inter. 
national. Fritz Lang, producer-director,) 


Sexy Import 


The most striking thing about such re. 
cent Italian imports as “Shoe-Shine” and 
“To Live in Peace” is the searching intelli- 
gence which they have focused upon des- 
perately urgent postwar themes. By con- 
trast “Furia,” the story of the havoc a 
woman with a gleam in her eye can wreak 
on the lives of an aging husband, a stable 
hand, and a sex-starved imbecile is about 
as intellectually pretentious as a bullfight. 
Marred by careless direction and _ poorly 
contrived incident, this 90-minute tour of 
the noisome back alleys of the human 
libido would be little better than a third- 
rate film if it weren’t for its inherent 
honesty. 

Isa Pola brings to the role of Clara, the 
errant wife, a lustiness combined with 
sufficient restraint to make it thoroughly 
convincing. As the three victims of her 
torrid dalliance, Rossano Brazzi, Gino 
Cervi, and Umberto Spadaro are caught in 
a mesh of tragedy that is dramatically in- 
evitable enough to be rather frightening. 

In tackling so frankly sexy a theme 
without once yielding to sensationalism, 
the producers of “Furia” have at least 
proved that the artistic integrity of Italian 
moviemakers can hold its own on pretty 
marshy ground. (Fura. A Franchini-AGIC 
Production. Goffredo Alessandrini, director.) 


Wilde on the Dull Side 


The only thing wrong with the British 
screen version of “An Ideal Husband” is 
that Oscar Wilde’s play doesn’t take 
naturally to the movie medium. ‘Vilde 
reads marvelously and (as John Gielgud 
proved to Broadway in “The Importance 
of Being Earnest” last year), still plays 
flawlessly behind the footlights. But re- 
garded through the microscopic intinacy 
of the camera, this period piece passes the 
lens with little more animation thin so 
many lantern slides. 

On the cheerful side is the fac! that 
Cecil Beaton’s costumes and Vincent ‘or- 
da’s sets are a delight, and Alexander 
Korda’s direction provides a delicately 
pastel Technicolor to tint the pomp and 
circumstance of Parliament, great drawing 
rooms, and Hyde Park in the mornine. 
That Wilde’s play is less interesting to 
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jjsten to is neither his fault nor the actors’. 

Little of the witty and scalpeled com- 
ment and the carefully considered epigrams 
are lost in Lajos Biro’s adaptation. But it 
‘; only occasionally that they animate a 
peautifully illustrated sound track. The 
players are excellent, particularly Michael 
Wilding as a blandly wise man about town, 
Hugh Williams as a prominent M.P. who 
is being blackmailed for a minor skuldug- 
gery committed in his political apprentice- 
ship, and Diana Wynyard as his adoring 
wife. 

Glynis Johns, Constance Collier, and C. 
Aubrey Smith sustain the rarefied mood in 
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Flirtatious: Paulette Goddard 


lesser roles, and Paulette Goddard, repre- 
senting Hollywood in a British production, 
is certainly decorative enough as the brash 
and blackmailing Mrs. Cheveley. In any 
case. Miss Goddard doesn’t seem partic- 
warly abashed by either Wilde or the com- 
petition of the English players, who take 
more naturally to this sort of décor and 
thalogue. (AN Ibean Huspanp. Twentieth 
Century-Fox. Alexander Korda, producer- 
director. Teehnicolor.) 


The Genius of Raimu 


Whenever the art of moviemaking 
reaches sufficient age to people a hall of 
lame with its own immortals, one of the 
occupants will undoubtedly be a paunchy 
and querulous shade named Raimu. 

In “Fanny,” a film which Marcel Pagnol 
adapted from his own play as long ago as 
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1937, the late French comedian is cast as 
Cesar, a Marseille café proprietor whose 
greatest joy in life is his son Marius 
(Pierre Fresnay) . The plot is a simple one. 
Marius has inopportunely run off to sea, 
leaving Fanny (Orane Demazis) with his 
unborn child and no alternative but to 
marry a rich widower (Charpin) who runs 
a sailmaker’s shop and who wants a son so 
badly he is willing to take over Marius’s 
neglected responsibility. Cesar is so upset 
by all this series of complications that he 
no longer even enjoys a friendly game of 
bowls with his cronies. 

The story is a thoroughly charming 
blend of humor and pathos, and gives a 
wide range to the French talent for mak- 
ing dramatic capital of very ordinary epi- 
sodes and people. But these are qualities 
which by now American audiences have 
learned to take for granted in any beiter- 
quality French film. 

Good as it is on its own merits, “Fanny” 
is too long and too diffuse to rank as a sec- 
ond “Baker’s Wife.” It is the homely 
genius of Raimu that gives the film its 
irresistible poignancy and puts it high on 
the list of the season’s - finest imports. 
(Fanny. Siritzky International Pictures. 
Marcel Pagnol, producer. Mare Allegret, 
director.) 


THEATER: 


Non-Survivors 


Although “The Survivors” closed last 
week after eight performances, the Peter 
Viertel-Irwin Shaw play deserved a longer 
run for its money and particularly for its 
good intentions. 

This could have been an exciting West- 
ern, without horses but full of gunplay, set 
in Missouri of 1865. But apparently it was 
the authors’ intention to use action merely 
as an attention-getting mechanism to hold 
an audience for a modern parable on the 
confusions and the violent passions that 
follow years of war. Unfortunately, the 
melodrama and the message failed to jell. 
This story of two men who fought for the 
Union in the Civil War and decided they 
had to kill each other in peacetime and on 
their own home grounds, was more sue- 
cessful in making speeches than in moti- 
valing its people. 

The pity is that “The Survivors” had 
something to say. and in its earthier mo- 
ments when its message was forgotten in 
the interest of good, old-fashioned melo- 
drama, it achieved just that. Boris Aron- 
son’s two sets did Missouri proud, and an 
impressive cast, including Louis Calhern, 
Jane Seymour, Hume Cronyn, Richard 
Basehart, Anthony Ross, Mare Lawrence, 
and half a dozen other competent actors, 
indicates that the producers’ intentions 
were just as sincere as the authors’. (THe 
Survivors. Bernard Hart, Martin Gabel, 
producers. Martin Gabel, director. Boris 
Aronson, sets.) 





Permission of An American Place 


The winner: John Marin 


Ten Best With a Brush 


“Which ten painters now working in the 
United States, regardless of whether they 
are citizens, do you believe to be the best?” 
By a confidential poll, Look magazine 
asked this $64 question of 68 art critics 
and museum officials across the country. 
Thirty-nine answered. Then, to setile 
whether artists and critics ever see eye to 
eye, the magazine asked the winning paint- 
ers—without telling them they had won— 
the same question. A surprising number of 
the same artists placed on both polls. 

The results appear in the current issue 
of Look. Like Abou Ben Adhem, the name 
of 78-year-old New Jersey-born John Marin 
led all the rest—on both lists. Following 
Marin on the critic-museum poll came: 
Max Weber. 66 (born in Russia); Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, 54 (Japan); Stuart Davis, 53 
(Pennsylvania); Ben Shahn, 49 (Russia) : 
Edward Hopper, 65 (New York); Charles 
Burchfield, 54 (Ohio); George Grosz, 54 
(Germany); Franklin Watkins, 55 (New 
York), and, tyig for tenth place, Lyonel 
Feininger, 76 (New York) and Jack Le- 
vine, 32. (Massachusetts). Besides Marin, 
the artists’ poll agreed on Weber, Kuni- 
yoshi, Davis, Shahn, and Grosz. 

The painting styles of the winners allow 
for no victory for any one “school.” Indi- 
vidualism is rather the characteristic of all. 
Marin, the oldest, has been in the forefront 
of American modern art since the late 
Alfred Stieglitz presented him in 1909 
Levine, the youngest, began to paint at 14 
and spent the war with the engineers on 
Ascension Island. Although many of his 
paintings are satiric, he calls himself “ro- 
mantic” instead of “expressionist.” 


Critics With Hammers 
“Mediocre canvases” is a strong term 


to apply to art works which have, in the 
1947-48 season, won $2,500, $1,000, and 
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$3,000, but the current issue of The Art 
Digest does not even stop there. In the 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, editor of the 
magazine, Henry Kallem’s “Country Tene- 
ment,” which won the $2,500 Pepsi-Cola 
prize, is “trivial.” William Baziotes’s “Cy- 
clops,” which won the $1,000 first award 
of the Chicago Art Institute’s controver- 
sial Abstract and Surrealist show, is “an 
enceinte doughnut.” And now, wrote Bos- 
well in a heated editorial, they had to go 
and give the $3,000 third annual La Taus- 
ca award, largest art prize in the United 
States, to a “slew-footed still life” by Nich- 
olas Vasilieff—titled, incidentally, “Still 
Life.” 

Boswell had been moved to verbal vio- 
lence by Emily Genauer, art critic of The 
New York World-Telegram. A lady who 
can be caustic and opinionated when the 
need arises, Miss Genauer had, on Jan. 13, 
sizzled a column on art prizes and the 


Vasilieff and his “slew-footed” 


juries that award them. Particularly point- 
ing to the La Tausca prize, put up by the 
Heller Deltah Co., makers of La Tausca 
pearls, she gibed: “What the company 
got for its good intentions, its trouble, and 
its money is just too bad.” The award ju- 
rors, responsible for several “third-rate” 
prizewinners, she pointed out, were artists 
themselves: Louis Bouché, Alexander 
Brook, Ben Shahn, Bradley Walker Tom- 
lin, and Vaclav Vytlacil. They were repre- 
sented in the show, but, having been elect- 
ed by the other artists under consideration, 
had themselves become ineligible. 
Critie’s Seapbex: With Miss Gen- 
auer’s stand on the La Tausea award in 
particular and the other prizes of the sea- 
son in general, Boswell was in full, vehe- 
ment accord. He suggested that she receive 
“the 57th Street [New York’s art center] 
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equivalent of Hollywood’s ‘Oscar’.” He 
was, he said further, mounting “his per- 
sonal. soapbox” to give “a national audi- 
ence to her statements.” 

Laymen, both Miss Genauer and Bos- 
well agree, have every right to become 
“confused and/or disgusted” at the prize- 
winners they see, and to think “modern 
art is a colossal fraud . . . or hopelessly 
beyond their depth.” It is neither, stated 
Miss Genauer flatly, and “what has lately 
been winning prizes just isn’t art.” 

The basic blame for this situation, said 
Miss Genauer, belongs to those who 
award the prizes. “The jurors are playing 
a game,” she claimed. “Most of them, I 
am certain, don’t realize it.” Painters A 
and B on a jury may be reluctant to give 
C or D, serious competitors, the award. In- 
stead, they may figure that C or D has 
had too much that year and give the prize 
to “a more or less gifted amateur, a Sun- 


still life: Was it worth $3,000? 


day painter 
give each other prizes. One year A, on the 
jury, gives the prize to B. A couple of 
years later B gets his chance to serve and 
returns the compliment.” 

Prizes, added Miss Genauer, are presum- 
ably awarded for quality, not for ‘the best 
painter who hasn’t won a prize before,’ or 
‘the best painter under 35,’ or ‘the best 
painter living north of 57th Street,’ or 
‘the best painter using pink and green to- 
gether’... .” 

With Miss Genauer’s solution, Boswell 
and the Art Digest are in complete agree- 
ment. “Let us then,” she wrote, “insist 
that the jurors share their prescience with 
us. Even the members of the Supreme 
Court of the United States have to justify 
their verdicts in written and _ published 
opinions.” 


.’ Or then again, “they 
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Trio of 1776 


Although F. van Wyck Mason has writ. 
ten four historical novels—all of wiic, 
have been best sellers—he has never cliille; 
the heart of the income-tax collector with 
the swift precision of a Thomas Cos\aiy 
or Kenneth Roberts. With’ his laiest. 
“Eagle in the Sky,” he does. The Lite: ary 
Guild—the first major book club to ‘ake 
Mason—is distributing this as its Febru. 
ary choice, and the Guild predicts a good 
sales future for it. 

Like Mason’s three other historicals. 
“Eagle in the Sky” deals with our Revo. 
lutionary period. A la Cecil B. De Mille. 
Mason has not one but three dashing and 
incredibly energetic heroes—plus: their re- 
spective lady loves—each of whom could 
have (singlehanded) filled a novel this 
size. They are three young doctors, all set- 
ting out to practice their profession. One 
does it via rather dubious _finaglings 
around Boston and Washington high so- 
ciety. One goes to sea where, among God 
knows how many other things, he en- 
counters a blond bombshell in the person 
of an exiled Danish baroness. And one 
stays at home. That may seem dull but, 
rest assured, after Mason gets through with 
him, it isn’t. 

“Eagle in the Sky” is well documented 
with serious and nonserious historical in- 
formation. It’s a good example of romantic 
melodrama. (EAGLE IN THE Sky. By F. van 
Wyck Mason. 500 pages. Lippincott. $3.) 


Prejudice in Reverse 


Novels with racial and religious preju- 
dice as their theme have been successful 
in recent years. They began with Lillian 
Smith’s “Strange Fruit,” which ran into 
censor trouble and thereby attracted the 
attention its subject and sincerity de- 
served. Since then, books dealing with the 
“Negro question” and anti-Semitism have 
included such variously outstanding nov- 
els as Gwethalyn Graham’s “Earth and 
High Heaven,” Arthur Miller’s “Focus,” 
Sinclair Lewis’s “Kingsblood Royal,” 
Laura Z. Hobson’s “Gentleman’s Axree- 
ment,” and Saul Bellow’s “The Viciim.” 

Latest to make use of the theme o! in- 
tolerance is a young newspaperman n:ined 
Norman Katkov whose “Eagle at My 
Eyes” has attracted considerable «i ten- 
tion in the last few weeks becaus its 
theme is the other side of anti-Semi(ism. 
Katkov, a roving reporter for The New 
York World-Telegram, came to the big 
city from St. Paul, Minn., three years ago. 
Besides his newspaper yarns he has \rit- 
ten short stories for the slick magazines. 
This is his first full-length, “serious” novel. 

Like most first novels it is apparently 
autobiographical and it is written, al- 
though execrably, at white heat. Its pro- 
tagonists are a Jewish boy and a Christian 
girl who fall in love in St. Paul, where the 
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boy, a newspaper rewrite man, lives at 
home with his Russian-Jewish family. The 
girl, who also lives at home but in a differ- 
ent part of the city, is the daughter of 
well-to-do parents who are prominent in 
the country-club set. 

The Weak and the Strong: A 
wormlike creature almost pathologically 
under parental domination, the boy Joe is 
a strange, overly sensitive, and confused 
youngster who looks aggressively upon the 
world as wholly opposed to him (in spite 
of the fact that he has a good job) be- 
cause of his religious origins. The girl is 
healthy and fully sexed. Joe’s Jewish fam- 
ily. and especially his orthodox mother, do 
their best to ruin their love affair and the 
resultant marriage. On the other hand. 
Mary’s parents accept their daughter’s 
Jewish suitor with remarkable equanimity, 
considering what a dope he really is. 

Most of the book is devoted to a glib 
and sentimental account of the turning of 
Joe the worm. His struggles with his fa- 
ther. mother, atid brother, his eventual 
breaking away from them, and his at- 
tempts to return to the bosom of his 
family, although by no means an original 
theme, might have been made dramatic 
at other hands than the immature Kat- 
kov’s. His brash journalese and his utter 
inability to make his characters anything 
but caricatures keep this story of an an- 
cient conflict from being much more than 
an angry “Abie’s Irish Rose” in reverse. 
(EAcLe at My Eyes. By Norman Katkov. 
252 pages. Doubleday. $2.75.) 


How the Poet Works 


The University of Buffalo’s “poetry lab- 
oratory” is described in detail in a fasci- 
nating little book called “Poets at Work,” 
one of the best books about the creative 
process that has been published in many 
years. Poets W. H. Auden and Karl Sha- 
piro, psychologist Rudolf Arnheim, critic 
Donald A. Stauffer, and Charles D. Ab- 
bott, librarian of the Lockwood Memorial 
Library (where the “laboratory” is situ- 
ated), write interestingly and informa- 
tively about a unique experiment. 

When the Lockwood Library was opened 
some thirteen years ago Abbott cast about 
for a specialty to lift it from the ordinary. 
His own interest in modern poetry led him 
to start collecting, with woefully limited 
funds, the first editions of every English- 
writing poet, any part of whose work was 
published in the twentieth century. To 
date the library has gathered 10,000 such 
volumes. It also has collected 350 files of 
magazines mainly devoted to poetry. 

It is not these, however, that make the 
Lockwood collection unusual. What does 
is the 3,000 sets of work sheets which 
with indefatigable patience Abbott has 
wargled from poets in this country and 
England. With them are some 2,500 letters 
from poets explaining their methods. 

The work sheets are, for the most part, 
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Press Association 


Shapiro (with wife) is one... 


the original fragments of paper on which 
poets like Robert Bridges, late poet laure- 
ate of England, Stephen Spender, W. H. 
Auden, Genevieve Taggard, William Carlos 
Williams, and Louis MacNeice jotted down 
their original inspirations and then worked 
over them—changing a word here, rewrit- 
ing a line there, scratching out whole lines 
and passages—until finally achieving a 
form sufficiently refined. 

Bits and Pieces: As described and 
analyzed by Shapiro and the other contrib- 
utors, these rough drafts, notebooks, scraps 
of paper, and backs of envelopes—some 
scribbled almost uninielligibly and others, 
like Spender’s, neatly written—afford one 
of the best means of studying how a poem 
comes into being. 

Spender wrote all his verse for one year, 
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when he was at the height of creativity, in 
a huge book that looks like an old-fash- 
ioned hotel ledger. George Santayana gave 
the notebook in which, as a student at Har- 
yard, he wrote a series of now-forgotten 
sonnets. Some of the papers, like Genevieve 
Taggard’s, are “so complete, so detailed, so 
exhaustive, that almost no footprint of the 
mind was lost in the record.” 

Others in their scribblings and scratch- 
ings convey “the sense of excitement, of 
agonizing growth, that accompanies in- 
vention.” Most of them show that poetry, 
while it may be inspiration, is also hard 
work. 

Most interesting of the essays in the 
book is Karl Shapiro’s, in which he ex- 
amines the discarded bits and compares 
them with what remains after the poem 
has passed through the mind and hand of 
the author. 

Any one interested in writing will learn 
from this book much about how the 
printed word comes into being. They will 
believe with Shapiro that “nothing can 
create the poem but toil. After the Del- 
phian oracle had pronounced, the priestly 
assistant rendered the message into intelli- 
gible prose or verse.” (Ports at Work. By 
Rudolf Arnheim. W. H. Auden, Karl 
Shapiro, and Donald A. Stauffer. Intro- 
duction by Charles D. Abbott. 186 pages. 
Harcourt, Brace. 82.75.) 


Other Books 


Davin LintentHaL, Pustic Servant IN 
A Power Ace. By Willson Whiteman. 245 
pages. Holt. $3. As a story of how David 
Lilienthal, despite his youth, transformed 
the Tennessee Valley Authority from a blue- 
printed dream to a reality of power lines, 
dams, and dynamos, this biography is ex- 
cellent. Also, in later chapters, the story of 
his victory over political interests to become 
chairman of the United States Atomie En- 
ergy Commission is moving, and assembles, 
for the first time, the dossier of vitupera- 
tion which was marshaled to block his ap- 
pointment. Unfortunately, however, there 
is little mention of the man’s personal 
hopes and whims, his home life, or his 
personality. 

Mipnteut Lace. By MacKinlay Kantor. 
309 pages. Random House. $2.75. A flimsy 
but readable period novel, set in the early 
1900s. It concerns an ambitious young 
traveling milliner from Chicago (with 
dandelion-colored hair, a practical outlook, 
and a heart of gold, among other assets) 
and her invasion of a small town in Towa. 
The story amounts to Operation Matri- 
mony (she’s 26 and amply worried), and 
the plot is replete with all the complica- 
tions which beset beautiful, shrewd heroines 
who are out to get a man. The tale also 
treats of the attitudes and conventions of 
the times, and Kantor tells it straight, with 
no attempt at satire. He has, however, a 
good feel for the language and moods of 
the period. 
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Long Forever on the Throne — 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


EW OrLEANS—There were sad faces 
N on good citizens in New Orleans 
the day after the first primary, in which 
the governorship of the state was the 
chief issue. Hour after hour, the plural- 
ity of Earl Long mounted over the three 
candidates who were running against 
him. Finally, it passed the mark set in 
two previous attempts by this brother 
of the late Kingfish to win the office 
upon which a dictatorship 
was established in this Amer- 
ican state. People said sadly: 

“Well, maybe people don’t 
want good government.” The 
answer to this might be that 
people do want good govern- 
ment, if politicians could find 
out what they mean by good 
government and learn how to 
make it attractive to them. 

Running against Long was 
Sam Houston Jones. Jones was elected 
as a reform governor in 1940 and was 
succeeded by Jimmie Davis, whom he 
supported in 1944. 

Also running was Judge Robert F. 
Kennon, who comes from a small town 
and has a creditable record. 

Finally, there was Congressman James 
H. Morrison, who won attention some 
years ago by an incredible trick of 
imitating the oratorical style of the 
late Kingfish. 


ONG has never wavered in his determi- 
i nation to win the governorship 
since the death of his brother. He ran 
first in the initial primaries in 1940 and 
1944 but lost both times in the run-off. 
This time, he has a good chance of 
breezing through. This will mean the 
restoration of Long rule—perhaps for a 
considerable period, because Earl has 
some of the ability and all of the daring 
that were Huey’s. Even those who op- 
posed him concede that he conducted 
this campaign with great skill. His ap- 
peal was, of course, in the rural parishes. 
His publicity was marked by a shrewd 
appreciation of the essential differences 
in appealing to city and to country 
folks. He freely promised whatever 
benefits and bonanzas elicit the hanker- 
ings of voters. He capitalized on the 
fact that Jones is a corporation lawyer 
and a member of a social stratum that 
is envied but resented. And, as a major 
weapon, he induced the son of the late 
Huey to campaign for and with him. 

It was important to Earl Long to 


bring his brother’s son into the cam- 
paign because of rumors spread by his 
enemies that he had at last broken with 
the Kingfish. The young man had a good 
record at the university, is a lawyer and 
has some of his father’s ability. It is 
believed that, should Earl be elected, 
this son of Huey would be groomed to 
succeed him. Thus, the Long dynasty 
casts a shadow into the distant future. 

It should be added thai 
the Long campaign seems to 
have been endowed with 
plenty of money, which is al- 
ways potent. 

The Jones eampaign was 
perhaps a little too slick and 
citified. Certainly, it failed to 
recognize that totally differ- 
ent appeals are required in 
city and rural districts in 
Louisiana. It has also been 

suggested by some observers that the 
Jones group suffered from overconfi- 
dence. And, as it proved, the support of 
Governor Davis and Mayor Morrison 
did not help Jones. 

If the late returns put Judge Kennon 
in second place, many people believe he 
will have a better chance than woul 
Jones to beat Long in the run-off on 
Feb. 24. Kennon is a fresh, new figure 
in state politics here. He ran much bet- 
ter than had been expected. Moreover, 
the accumulated discontents with the 
reform regime would not fall upon him. 
And all of the anti-Long force would be 
gathered in one movement. In a Long- 
Jones run-off, not all of the Kennon 
vote would go to Jones, while prac- 
tically all of the Morrison vote would 
go to Long. 


HE only hope seems to be to sum- 
T mon all the crusading zeal that 
elected reform in 1940. That means get: 
ting out the big stay-at-home vote 
which failed to appear in the recent pri- 
mary. Maybe this can be done. Year: 
have passed now since the scandals o! 
the old regime broke in the face of this 
state. People forget, and thousands 0! 
new voters are too young to realize ho. 
bad was the government of the Lon: 
machine. 

It looks dark for good government i: 
Louisiana. And if the spirit of Hue) 
Long should again reign -at Batoi 
Rouge, lazy citizens in the comfort i 
their homes will have nobody but them- 
selves to blame. 
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Wing Shifé 


at an African 


Copper Mine 


“J got quite a shock when I visited what 

I'd heard was a modern African copper mine 
in Namaqualand,” writes Warren Morgan, an 
American friend of Canadian Club. “Jungle na- 
tives, in war regalia, were doing a blood-curdling 
dance near the mine. My Afrikander host must 
have noticed the puzzled look on my face, for he 
laughed and said, ‘These men work in the mine. 
They are just enjoying a day off.’ 


“The weird music from the primitive “The next day I went into the mines, and @ “The intense heat of molten slag, added 

flute, or ipayipi, would never get on our I found it hard to believe the men were the to the tropical temperature, made this the 
Hit Parade—but our music sounds strange to same primitive dancers I had watched. They oper- hottest picture I’ve ever taken. Even the natives, 
them. too. When I played swing records on my ated pneumatic drills and electric dump trucks with accustomed to great heat, give the slag pit a 
portale, they looked completely bewildered. the skill of an experienced hand in Butte, Montana. wide berth. It’s like a red hot sun. 


“Later, I joined my friend for “Almost everywhere,” world trav- 

‘Sundowners’ and got the greatest 0 elers write, “Canadian Club is a 
surprise of the trip when he brought out prized, treasure.” Why this- world-wide 
my favorite whisky—Canadian Club. ‘You popularity? Canadian Club is light as 
must have been in the States lately.’ I scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon. 
said. ‘Not at all.’ he replied. ‘Canadian = That’s what made it the largest-selling 
Club is popular down here, too.’ ” imported whisky in the United States, 
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AML OVER AMERICA . gs THE “CHOICE OF EXPERIENCE : ig 


- More people are smoking 
ELS than ever before! 


| SMOKED 
MANY DIFFERENT 
BRANDS AND 
COMPARED ITS 


CAMELS wiTH me! } 


I'VE TRIED 


OTHER BRANDS - 


—NOTHING SUITS 
My ‘T-ZONE’ 
LIKE A CAMEL! 


T for Throat... 
Thats your 
proving ground for 
any cigarette, 
See if Camels dont 
suit your "T-Zone’ 


CAMELS 
ARE THE 
‘CHOICE OF 
EXPERIENCE’ 
WITH ME! 


CAMELS SUIT ME 
BETTER ALL WAYS. 

THEY TASTE SO GOOD 
THEY SMOKE SO 
MILD AND COOL! 


- Reynold ids s Tobacco eae. Winston-Salem, N.C. 


@ All over America, the story’s the 
same! With smoker after smoker 
who has tried and compared differ- 
ent brands of cigarettes, Camels are 
the “Choice cf Experience”! 

Try Camels in your “T-Zone”— 
that’s T for Taste and T for Throat 
—and you'll seé why! Compare 
Camels for rich, full flavor; for 
mild, cool smoking — and you'll 
agree with the millions of smokers 
who say Camels suit them to a “T”! 
Let your own experience tell you 
why more people are smoking 
Camels than ever before! 


According to a Nationwide survey: 


More Doctors Smoke CAMELS 


THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE 


When 113,597 doctors from coast to coast were asked by three 
independent research organizations to name the cigarette they 
smoked, more doctors named Camel than any other brand! 








